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The Decline of 
Wisconsin Progressivism, 1911-1914 


The long period of Progressive domination in Wisconsin, marked 
by the personality of Robert M. La Follette and an imposing battery 
of reform legislation, was brought to an abrupt halt in 1914. The 
election as governor of Emanuel Philipp, a refrigerator car magnate 
who had long been closely associated with the major Wisconsin 
railroads in opposition to the Progressives, most decisively signaled 
the end of the era. Philipp was described by La Folette as late as 
1913 as “an out and out corporation man.”* Along with Philipp, 

anti-Progressive majority assumed control of the legislature. At 

same time, the electorate decisively rejected ten constitutional 

endments supported by the Progressives, including proposals 
lor initiative, referendum and a modified recall. Nor was the Pro- 
gicssive setback an accidental, highly transitory thing. Though 
". Follette secured reelection in 1916, so too did Philipp and his 

ervative cohorts in the legislature. It was not until 1920, after 
World War I had buried old issues and scrambled factional lines 
it the pro-La Follette group regained any substantial share of 
power? 

The significance of the 1914 defeat has been minimized in the 
most recent scholarship. Fola La Follette writes: “The split in the 
progressive Republican forces had enabled the Stalwarts to nomin- 
ee Philipp for governor, although the official returns showed that 


4 Robert M. La Follette, La Follette’s Autobiography: A Personal 
Narrative of Political Experiences, Madison, 1913, 229. 
_y @ Herbert F. Margulies, “Issues and Politics of Wisconsin Progressiv- 
ism, 1906-1920,” unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Wisconsin, 
1955, 378-415. 
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out of 125,000 Republican votes he had received only a third. All 
the other state officers were renominated over their reactionary 
opponents. ...”* Robert Maxwell joins in placing Philipp’s victory 
solely in the context of Progressive division.‘ They are referring, 
of course, to the deep split in the ranks that occurred when Governor 
Francis E. McGovern and Senator La Follette came into open con- 
flict at the 1912 Republican National Convention. While both 
authors recognize that the Progressives suffered a serious blow in 
1914, they apparently do not appreciate just how serious it was.° 

It is quite true that Philipp’s nomination resulted in part from 
division among men who had been known as Progressives. But 
Progressive division does not explain the results in the Democratic 
party primary, in which the rabidly anti-Progressive John C. Karel 
won the nomination for governor against the more liberal John 
A. Aylward.* Nor can internal division explain the repudiation of 
the constitutional amendments, or the election of an anti-Progressive 
legislature. Finally, the very poor showing of John J. Blaine, La 
Follette’s independent candidate for Governor, remains to be ex- 
plained. 

Nor is it even true, as Miss La Follette and Dr. Maxwell contend, 
that a majority of the votes cast in the Republican gubernatorial 
primary were “Progressive” in any meaningful sense of the word. 
One of the five candidates who divided the “Progressive’’ vote, 
Henry Roethe, had been a Progressive of the most dubious sort. 
Roethe, a small town editor who polled over twelve thousand votes, 
was the first of the candidates, including Philipp himself, to raise 
the conservative cry against taxes, extravagance and commissions. 
In June of 1914, he addressed the very anti-tax, anti-spending con- 
vention that nominated Philipp.* A State Senator who served with 
him on the finance committee considered Roethe “a dyed in the 


3 Belle Case La Follette and Fola La Follette, Robert M. La Follette, 
2 vols., New York, 1953, 1, 506. y 

4 Robert M. Maxwell, La Follette and the Rise of the Progressives m 
Wisconsin, Madison, 1956, 192-193. 

5 Of course, Miss La Follette’s attention is centered on the national 
events with which Senator La Follette was preoccupied. Her statements 
bearing on the Wisconsin situation are therefore of a relatively casual, 
background nature, 

6 The Progressive versus Stalwart contest so dramatically waged 
within the Republican party had its counterpart in the Democratic party 
through the years. Democratic factionalism has not been closely studied 
only because the Republican party was dominant in the state. Neverthe- 
less, the Democratic primaries were often as reflective of public sentiment 
as the Republican. 

7 Wisconsin State Journal, June 23, 1914. 
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wool Stalwart.’’* and the Wisconsin Society of Equity, a Progressive 
farmers organization, omitted his name, along with Philipp’s, from 
a list of acceptable candidates.® 

Andrew Dahl, William Hatton, Merlin Hull and Bruce Utman 
had stronger claims than did Roethe to the label “Progressive.” With 
the exception of the little-known Utman, however, these claims 
were based more on their records prior to 1914 than on their state- 
ments during the 1914 primary campaign. Analysis of the cam- 
paign planks of the serious ‘Progressive’ contenders, Dahl, Hatton 
and Hull, reveals that they acquiesced in many of the conservative 
complaints lodged most persuasively by Philipp. Distinctively pro- 
gressive issues were available, but of all the candidates only Utman, 
a political outsider who polled the fewest votes, campaigned largely 
on these issues. The campaign appeals of the so-called Progressives 
is, in fact, the most striking testimony to the strength of conservative 
sentiment in 1914. The election of Philipp was not merely the 
result of Progressive division. On the contrary, it reflected a far 
graver wound. A majority of Wisconsin voters had become thor- 
oughly disillusioned with Progressivism. 

This disillusionment revealed the basic limitation of Progressiv- 
ism in Wisconsin. In a sense, the reservations held by a majority 
of the electorate towards some phases of the Progressive movement, 
by setting permissible limits to reform, gave definition to the move- 
ment itself. 

Certain underlying weaknesses in the Progressive phalanx had 
already been revealed in the period 1906 through 1909. The Pro- 
gtessives had fought for and become committed to the direct primary, 
along with the repudiation of conventions, caucuses and all other 
marks of “boss rule.” But this commitment seriously hurt the La 
Follette forces when they sought to themselves achieve unity. An- 
other limitation was the nationality appeal, directed especially to 
the Norwegian-Americans of the state. The successful revolt of 
James O. Davidson in 1906 exposed the flimsiness of that reed. 
Finally, the strategy of constant political warfare, which La Follette 
deemed essential, was not approved by a large number of other 
Progressive Republicans, who desired party unity. However, these 
and lesser disabilities were overcome by the fact of rising living 





8 Henry Huber to H. E. G. Keup, September 24, 1915, Henry Huber 
Letterbooks, Wisconsin Historical Society Library. (All manuscript col- 
lections cited are at the same repository.) 

9 Janesville Gazette, August 22, 1914. 
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costs together with new issues generated on the national scene. Thus, 
in 1910, the Progressives scored one of their greatest victories." 


The new lease on life gave some of the Progressives the oppor- 
tunity to develop aspects of reform that had previously been only 
latent. As they did so, new elements of discord within the move- 
ment gradually became apparent. To some extent, the renewed 
factionalism that plagued the Progressives increasingly after 1912 
was truly the result of a clash of personalities and ambitions. But 
the personal factor was only a part, and probably a lesser part, of 
the overall story. Basic to the internal discord and general weaken- 
ing of the Progressive movement in the state was the fundamental 
division of opinion within the Progressive faction itself as to the very 
nature of the movement. Some of this conflict of view had been 
evident prior to 1910. Much of it did not become apparent until 
after 1911. 

The elements of weakness pointed to in the earlier period con- 
tributed to the deterioration of Progressive strength. The problem 
of the primary continued unsolved, despite enactment of a law al- 
lowing a second choice vote. Progressive failure to unite in 1914 
was due in part to lack of a formal mechanism for achieving unity. 
Progressive votes were indeed divided, to the advantage of Philipp, 
though to a lesser degree than some have claimed. The nationality 
question was not so obvious a source of embarrassment as it had 
been, largely because the Stalwarts, for reasons of their own, aban- 
doned James O. Davidson without replacing him with an equally 
popular Norwegian. But, as Gerd Korman has demonstrated, the 
German-Americans remained quite nationality-conscious, and when 
some of them allied with La Follette, it was on their terms, not 
his.‘ Opposition to La Follette because he created discord within 
the party, an important issue in 1906 and 1908, was also less promi- 
nent, but only because newer complaints occupied the minds of 
disgruntled voters, both Stalwart and Progressive. Paradoxically, 
the political resurgence of the Stalwarts resulted from the new 
legislative achievements of the Progressives. Rather guilelessly, as 
it developed, the Progressives dug their own political graves. 

The cost of living question, which had aroused voter discontent 
and promoted Progressive revival in 1910, gave impetus to several 


10 Marguilies, “Issues and Politics,” 139-178. 
11 Gerd Korman, “Political Loyalties, Immigrant Traditions and Re- 
form: The Wisconsin German-American Press and Progressivism, 1909 
1912,” Wisconsin Magazine of History, XL (Spring, 1957), 161-171. 
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economic reforms. The newly created Board of Affairs advanced 
many grandiose schemes for cooperatives of several sorts in the con- 
text of the cost of living problem.’* The Milwaukee Free Press 
remarked ruefully “The unrest, the dissatisfaction of the times, the 
eagerness of so large a portion of the people for all sorts of subver- 
sive or at least dubious experiments and panaceas in government 
are largely assignable to the constantly mounting cost of the neces- 
sities of life.""** For some of the most influential Progressives, 
however, the cost of living complaint was but a convenient excuse 
for reforms deemed desirable for other and more fundamental 
reasons. The spirit of optimism and the desire for change permeated 
the American intellectual community during the Progressive years 
and informed the La Follette movement in Wisconsin. 

Madison's State Street was a much used thoroughfare during the 
Progressive era, for it connected the University of Wisconsin with 
the state capitol building. Traffic moved in both directions. John 
R. Commons, Balthasar Meyer, Richard T. Ely, Charles R. Van 
Hise and many other University scholars gave advice and sometimes 
administrative service to the state. La Follette and many of his 
most trusted lieutenants, in turn, were devoted alumni of the Uni- 
versity, who tried to use their governmental power to help the alma 
mater and to make fullest use of the services of University faculty 
and students in the business of government. The relationship be- 
came so well known that it gained a name, the Wisconsin Idea. 

The thinking of Professor Richard T. Ely was both influential and 
representative. Ely studied economics under Karl Knies in Germany. 
From Knies, he drew the institutional approach, rejecting Adam 
Smith’s Newtonian view of the economic system as an unchanging 
entity governed by immutable laws. Ely and the new institutional- 
ists, organized into the American Economic Association in 1885, 
suggested that changing historical circumstances rendered obsolete 
all a priori systems. Specifically, they rejected the Smithian idea 
that government interference in the economy is invariably a bad 
thing, or that labor unions unduly interfere with the law of supply 
and demand." 

The intellectual leaders of the Progressivism that developed 
under Governor Francis E. McGovern in 1911 took new views on 





12 Milwaukee Free Press, October 30, 1912. 
13 Jbid., June 14, 1912. 
— See especially Richard T. Ely, Ground Under Our Feet, New York, 
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many issues. Unlike their purely Jeffersonian colleagues, men like 
Charles McCarthy, McGovern, President Van Hise, John R. Com- 
mons and Ely, among others, were not wedded to direct democracy, 
small government, or free competition. Their view on the subject 
of trusts perhaps reflected much of their thought. These men all 
flirted with Theodore Roosevelt's New Nationalism in 1912, as 
opposed to the more traditional reform views of Wilson and Brandeis. 
As McCarthy expressed it, “The policy of bursting combinations is 
a mistaken one.” Even if effective, he argued, trust-busting would 
deny to society economies of scale. Not anti-trust action but gov- 
ernmental price fixing on monopoly-produced articles was McCarthy's 
solution.*® 

Probably the best statement of the new Progressivism was con- 
tained in McCarthy's book The Wisconsin Idea. McCarthy, dynamic 
chief of the Legislative Reference Library, began by outlining the 
situation that had aroused Henry George, the simultaneous growth 
of progress and poverty. This process, he felt, sprang inevitably 
from industrialism. It would surely bring the liquidation of the 
middle class, in a classical Marxian sense, but for one factor, the 
growth of intelligence. Salvation would be achieved if the power 
of the State, guided by intelligence and reason, mobilized against 
the sinister forces of concentrated capital and industry. McCarthy 
pointed to Germany as the prime example of what could be done 
through the union of intelligence and state power. Wisconsin was 
his Exhibit B. 

The key idea in McCarthy's system was that of the non-partisan 
commission of experts. ‘Why should not the state be the Efficiency 
Expert?” he asked. Already, McCarthy found that the state was 
harnessing the best brains to the service of the people through regu- 
latory commissions. He looked forward to even wider state service 
directed toward generating still greater intelligence and efficiency.” 

These ideas were in accord with those of Governor Francis E. 
McGovern, who always maintained a close and friendly collabora- 
tion with McCarthy."7 The new governor was a forty-four year 
old University alumnus from Milwaukee. Acutely aware of the 


15 Charles McCarthy to Herman Ekern, November 7, 1911, Herman 
L. Ekern Papers; Van Hise’s views were presented in his book Concen- 
tration and Control, New York, 1912; McGovern’s Marketing Commission 
bill was constructed in conformity with this outlook. 

16 Charles R. McCarthy, The Wisconsin Idea, New York, 1912, 1-20. 

17 Francis E. McGovern to John M. Nelson, February 28, 1912, Francis 


E. McGovern Papers. 
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new industrial problems that had emerged so suddenly,’* he was 
eager to find new solutions. He sought ideas from a wide range 
of sources, including the newly formed Saturday Lunch Club, where 
he met with men like Charles R. Van Hise and Edward A. Ross,*® 
and the annual Governors’ Conference, where he became impressed 
with his scholarly colleague from New Jersey, Woodrow Wilson.”° 
Unafraid of innovation, McGovern did not shy away from McCarthy's 
notion of a positive, service state. In this respect, McGovern dif- 
fered somewhat from La Follette. While La Follette was chiefly 
concerned for the preservation of democracy, and saw economic 
issues as means towards that end,” McGovern subordinated political 
to economic reform. ‘Perfection in political machinery is indeed 
important and vital,” he told the 1911 legislature, “principally be- 
cause by making the government more representative, it paves the 
way for laws, social adjustments and civil institutions which are 
calculated to secure and maintain desirable conditions in the daily 
life and occupations of men.”*? 

Members of the 1911 legislature, too, were influenced by the 
new ideas abroad in the land. An unprecedented number of the 
legislators, fifty-three, constituting forty-three percent of the whole, 
had some college training. By contrast, in the conservative 1915 


legislature, only thirty-one members, twenty-seven percent, had com- 
parable college background.** Charles McCarthy was especially in- 
fluential with the legislators. Two veteran Progressives recalled 
as late as 1954 the eagerness with which assemblymen and senators 
listened to the lucid McCarthy's enthusiasm over reforms worked in 
New Zealand or Australia, Germany or Denmark.** 


18 Between 1900 and 1910, Wisconsin’s population grew 12.8 percent, 
but the urban centers scored more impressive gains. Milwaukee, center 
of the growing young foundry and machine-shop industry, advanced thirty- 
one percent in the decade. Agricultural output jumped from an annual 
rate of $115,000,000 in 1900 to $200,000,000 in 1910, while industrial output 
rose from $360,000,000 to $600,000,000. Wisconsin Blue Book, 1913, 48-109; 
The Thirteenth Census of the United States, 1910, 5:486, 548;9:1322. 

19 Herman Ekern to Charles J. Bushnell, March 12, 1912, Herman 
L. Ekern Papers. 

20 Leslie R. Fort to Charles McCarthy, January 6, 1911, Charles R. 
McCarthy Papers. 

21 Robert M. La Folliette to Otto Bosshard, January 6, 1906, Robert 
M. La Follette Papers; La Folette’s Autobiography, 21. 

m1 a of Wisconsin Assembly Journal, Fiftieth Session, 27, Janu- 
ary 6, 1911. 

23 Howard J. McMurray, “Some Influences of the University of Wis- 
consin on the State Government of Wisconsin,” unpublished doctoral dis- 
sertation, University of Wisconsin, 1940, 34. 

_ 24 Interview with Charles Rosa, January 15, 1954; Interview with 
William Kirsch, January 18, 1954. 
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“You have greater opportunity than any Governor in the state’s 
history to do big things,” Alfred T. Rogers, law partner and political 
lieutenant to La Follette, wired Frank McGovern as the vigorous 
Milwaukeean took office.** McGovern was more than ready. The 
seed was sown in other years, he told the new legislature, this was 
the time for the harvest.** bie 

The 1911 legislature, enthusiastic, optimistic and buoyed 
up by the Progressive landslide of 1910,** enacted an un- 
precedented number of important reform proposals in both 
the political and economic spheres. Some of the political re- 
forms were in the direct democracy tradition, already so well ex- 
ploited and revitalized by La Follette and his cohorts in their cam- 
paigns for the direct primary and against the rule of corrupt bosses. 
The second choice vote in the primary was finally adopted. So too 
were constitutional amendment proposals for initiative, referendum, 
recall of non-judicial officials, and liberalization of amendment 
procedure. Home rule for cities was advanced by several laws. The 
woman suffrage question was referred to the people. Moving in 
the other direction in the political sphere, the office of Insurance 
Commissioner was made appointive instead of elective. 

Probably more significant than the political reforms, in many 
ways, were the economic. The legislature passed a workmen’s com- 
pensation law, established an Industrial Commission, regulated hours 
for women and children, and created an Industrial Education Board. 
The legislature also enacted a state income tax, provided liberal aid 
to highway construction, and created a Highway Commission. It 
passed a comprehensive law for conservation of water power and 
another setting up a forest reserve and a new commission to match. 
Wisconsin entered the insurance business with the creation of a state 
insurance fund to back state-granted life insurance and annuity 
policies. Rural problems were attacked by laws authorizing the 
formation of cooperatives, permitting counties to loan credit to set- 
tlers for the purpose of improving farm lands, and authorizing coun- 
ties to borrow money to establish schools of agriculture and domestic 
economy. As part of the same program, the legislature made civic 
centers of public school buildings. 


25 Alfred T. Rogers to Francis E. McGovern, January 2, 1911, Me- 


Govern Papers. 
26 La Follette’s Magazine, 3:2 (January 14, 1911). 
27 John E. McConnell to John J. Esch, February 20, 1911, John J. 


Esch Papers. 
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Among the most important new governmental agencies created 
was the multi-purpose Board of Public Affairs. The board was to 
modernize the state’s financial practices. In addition, however, it 
was authorized to investigate a wide range of subjects and make 
recommendations to the governor and legislature. Soon after its 
creation, the board launched studies of the public school system, 
community credit and cooperative marketing problems, city plan- 
ning ideas, the problem of settling unoccupied farm lands and the 
subject of prison labor.** 

McCarthy took the view that the Progressive reforms and phi- 
losophy of 1911 were extensions of the original movement, not 
additions to it. He traced the idea of regulatory commissions, the 
use of experts, and the idea of the positive state to the La Follette 
administration. Events were to show that McCarthy and his col- 
leagues were overly optimistic. Probably the most significant fact 
about the reaction that quickly developed against reform and re- 
formers was this: It was infused with ideas and attitudes that had 
previously served the Progressives. 

McCarthy was partly correct in associating La Follette with the 
new reforms. Although the Senator differed from the McCarthy- 
McGovern group on the subject of trusts and in placing democracy 
before economic questions, he did share many of the new views. In 
fact, it was La Follette himself who first proposed creation of the 
Board of Public Affairs, the darling of both McCarthy and Mc- 
Govern.*® Though greatly devoted to Jeffersonian democracy and 
the yeoman farmer, La Follette was no enemy to a strong state, labor 
legislation or the use of reason and “‘science’ in the process of 
government. 

Yet La Follette was himself unrepresentative of many of his 
fellow Progressives, as James O. Davidson had amply demonstrated 
when he won the governorship against La Follette’s opposition in 
1906. To many who supported the Progressive movement in the 
early days, the new welfare measures, increased state regulation, 
the proliferation of appointive officials and commissions, and rising 
state expenditures had little appeal. The renewed conservative drive 





28 The legislation of the first McGovern administration is well pre- 


sented in Maxwell, La Follette and the Rise of the Progressives in Wis- 
consin, 153-173. A concise summary is contained in Harry C. Wilbur to 
Medill McCormick, December 4, 1912, McGovern Papers, Wilbur Cor- 
respondence. 

29 Charles R. McCarthy to George E. Scott, August 4, 1914, Mc- 
Carthy Papers. 
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begun in 1912 would have been unsuccessful and insignificant but 
for the fact that it appealed so strongly to the voting backbone of 
Progressivism. 

The focus of conservative attention in 1912 was the new state 
income tax law. The Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Association, in 
which Democratic politician Harry Bolens was prominent, lobbied 
against the state income tax bill in 1911.*° After the bill’s adoption, 
the Association linked forces with other conservatives in urging 
repeal.** The issue proved an excellent vehicle for unification of 
several important strands of discontent. The new tax involved forty 
appointive officials, responsible to the Tax Commission, as well as 
confusing forms to be filled out. Inevitably, the question of un- 
democratic, inefficient bureaucracy was raised. The tax also sug- 
gested the question of state expenses, and served as a springboard 
for attacks on the growth of commissions and the rising cost of 
government. 

Tax assessments were to be made in July, 1912, on the basis of 
information provided by the taxpayer during the winter. But as 
early as February, 1912, speeches were being made in conservative 
Rock county attacking the income tax and the University, the latter 
largely because of increased appropriations. These speeches were 
widely reported and the same lines of attack were followed else- 
where. In March, anti-tax disgruntlement increased as the people 
began to grapple with the tax forms.** In June, Attorney General 
Levi Bancroft condemned the administration and the income tax, 
arguing that the tax drove capital from the state, encouraged per- 
jury, and humiliated and degraded citizens by submitting them to 
inquisitorial procedure.** 

The Democrats swung into action in July. Judge John C. Karel, 
a former University of Wisconsin football star from Milwaukee 
who made friendship his hobby and was active in fraternal, church 
and civic circles,** launched his gubernatorial candidacy with the 
charge that the state income tax was “obnoxious and inquisitorial’ 
and that “extravagance has run riot in the administration of state 


30 Otto Falk to Harry Bolens, June 2, 1911, Harry Bolens Papers. 

81 Wisconsin Manufacturers Association to Theodore Kronshage, Sep- 
tember 15, 1912, Theodore Kronshage Papers. 

32 Edward E. Browne to Francis E. McGovern, March 28, 1912, Me- 
Govern Papers. 

33 Milwaukee Free Press, June 17, 1912. 

34 L. Albert Karel, The Story of a Friend’y Man (n.p., n.d. [1939]); 
Milwaukee Journal, December 5, 1938. 
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affairs.”*° His liberal opponent, A. J. Schmitz, defended the tax, 
but condemned extravagance. The party’s primary platform called 
only for amendment of the tax law, not repeal, but condemned un- 
necessary commissions and appointive officers as subversive of popu- 
lar and economical government.** The entire conservative attack 
intensified during the election campaign of 1912. Karel, who had 
won his party’s nomination, led the way, calling the income tax the 
“most pernicious law that was ever put on the statute books of 
Wisconsin.”*? The law served the interests of political self seekers, 
he charged; Stalwart Republican papers like the Janesville Gazette 
and the Fond du Lac Reporter agreea.** 

Harry Bolens, Democratic candidate for Lieutenant Governor, 
concentrated on the popular outcry against state expenses. He 
pointed out that in 1901 La Follette had viewed with alarm the 
recent increase in state expenses.*® 

A Milwaukee lawyer concisely brought together the strands of 
another popular theme when he wrote: 

The people are tired of this paternalistic, Progressive probing into their 
private and personal affairs; they are tired of being governed by the uni- 
versity clique; they are tired of theorists, socialists and sociologists. They 
want to return to a safe and sane government by the people.*° 


Though Progressive defection did not reach dangerous propor- 
tions until 1914, there was much evidence as early as 1912 that 
skepticism about some features of the Progressive movements was 
not confined to the old guard conservatives. Merlin Hull, a Progres- 
sive editor from rural Jackson county, had inveighed against in- 
creased spending at the University as early as 1908.** The Pro- 
gressives, in their 1912 campaign, showed a hearty respect for the 
growing popularity of the economy appeal. 

Reforms directed at improving the conditions of laboring men 
proliferated in 1911. Still, farmers, the voting backbone of Wis- 
consin Progressivism, were reserved on the whole subject of labor 
legislation. A serious student of the matter judges that Wisconsin 
farmers balked at such legislation because they feared the cost to 


35 Milwaukee Sentinel, July 4, 1912. 

36 Janesville Gazette, July 12, 1912. 

37 Racine Times, November 5, 1912. 

38 Janesville Gazette, October 10, 16, 1912. 

39 Milwaukee Sentinel, October 26, 1912. 

40 Janesville Gazette, October 1, 1912 

41 Merle Curti and Vernon Carstensen, The University of Wisconsin, 
2 vols., Madison, 1949, 2, 179. 
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taxpayers and, as employers, feared regulation of hours, wages 
and safety conditions. It proved impossible to pass such bills as the 
workmen's compensation act, the child labor law, and others until 
farmer employers were exempted from the provisions of the laws.‘ 

Some Progressives could not swallow one of the key ideas of 
the new Progressivism, that in the interests of scientific efficiency 
and the short ballot, many officers should be appointive rather 
than elective. George Cooper, a staunch pro-La Follette editor, 
and Merlin Hull, were among the opponents of the bill to make 
the office of Insurance Commissioner appointive. Cooper wrote 
to Herman Ekern, the Insurance Commissioner, who was actively 
backing the bill: “If the logic for a change of the office to an ap- 
pointive one is carried to a conclusion, it will eventually do away 
with all state elective officers except that of governor.”** But Mc- 
Carthy, in The Wisconsin Idea, espoused the very thing that Cooper 
could not even contemplate seriously, conversion of the offices of 
Secretary of State, Treasurer and Attorney General into appointive 
positions. ** 

However consistent the ideas of efficiency and democracy may 
have appeared to McCarthy and McGovern, less sophisticated men 
saw contradictions. A Progressive county judge from Waukesha 
wrote Herman Ekern, “I am very much disappointed in you after 
learning that you campaigned the state, recommending the primary 
law and the nomination of public officers directly by the people .. ., 
and then bringing about such legislation as to make your office 
an appointive office and extending your term, within a very short 
term after the people were kind enough to elect you.’’*® 

The Progressives showed their respect for the force of their 
opponents’ arguments in their own 1912 campaign strategy. In- 
stead of taking the offensive, by outlining new reform proposals, 
the Progressives took up defensive positions and tried to answer the 
arguments of their foes. McGovern, Tax Commissioner Nils 
Haugen, Republican Chairman George E. Scott, and Progressive 

apers like the Wisconsin State Journal and the Superior Telegram 
stoutly defended the income tax. They argued that it was lower 
than the old property tax, but had the advantage that it would be 





42 Gertrude Schmidt, “The History of Labor Legislation in Wiscon- 
sin,” unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Wisconsin, 1933, 89, 
119, 147. 

43 George Cooper to Herman Ekern, May 26, 1911, Ekern Papers. 

44 McCarthy, The Wisconsin Idea, 90. 

45 David W. Agnew to Herman Ekern, October 14, 1912, Ekern Papers. 
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collected. Haugen denied that the tax cost a great deal to administer 
or required a large staff. McGovern charged that the opposition 
came from tax-dodgers and predatory interests bent on undoing 
all the Progressive accomplishments in the state.*® 


The Progressives showed great sensitivity to the extravagance 
issue, also. Secretary of State James Frear released several state- 
ments from his office during October, claiming that the department 
was being efficiently and economically run, and that the state tax 
for the coming year would be over a million dollars less than in 
1912.47 Assistant Treasurer Henry Johnson, candidate for State 
Treasurer, brought figures from his office to refute Harry Bolen’s 
charge that the taxpayers were paying five million dollars annually 
for the salaries of state employees.** La Follette and the Republican 
State Central Committee pounded on the same argument. La Fol- 
lette denied that state expenses had risen from three to thirteen 
million dollars annually in the previous decade. He pointed out 
that some of the “disbursements” were merely transfers from one 
fund to another, and that over three million dollars were turned 
over by the state government to local governments and associations. 
According to La Follette’s calculations, 1912 state expenditures 
amounted to roughly seven million three hundred thousand dollars.*® 
The State Central Committee backed him up in charging the Demo- 
crats with exaggeration on the extravagance issue.*®° The chief 
Progressive organ, the Wisconsin State Journal, advertised the fact 
that the Industrial Commission amply justified its cost in the money 
it saved citizens by eliminating costly litigation.** 

The ticklish question of experts in government was frankly faced 
by La Folette. The Senator argued that experts and commissions 
were necessary in readjusting to new conditions. The method had 
been used successfully, had not brought ruin to business, and had 
purified democracy, he claimed.*? 

The Progressives retained one key weapon. They were able to 
raise the old cry against the vested interests, ravenous corporations. 





46 Racine Times, October 23, 1912; Wisconsin State Journal, October 1, 
19, 1912; Green Bay Semi-Weekly Gazette, October 30, November 2, 1912; 
Superior Telegram, October 24, 1912. 

47 Wisconsin State Journal, October 2, 1912; Green Bay Semi-Weekly 
Gazette, October 30, 1912. 

48 Wisconsin State Journal, October 13, 1912. 

49 Green Bay Semi-Weekly Gazette, October 26, 1912. 

50 Wisconsin State Journal, October 5, 1912. 

51 Ibid., October 18, 1912. 

52 Ibid., October 22, 1912. 
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La Follette, McGovern and other Progressives argued that the cost 
of commissions was far less than the price unprotected consumers 
and workers would have to pay the predatory pack.** 

The hue and cry against the interests had not yet abated on the 
national scene. The Progressive tide swept Wilson into the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination, Roosevelt into a third party effort, 
and inundated Taft in the election. The tariff and the high cost of 
living remained in the public eye.** Not the advisability but the 
method of dealing with monopoly emerged as the leading issue 
in the presidential race. Reinforced by the national trend of thought, 
the Wisconsin tradition of wariness towards large corporations con- 
stituted a substantial obstacle to the conservative drive. 

Even so, the election results revealed that the political fruits of 
the new Progressivism in Wisconsin were less tasty than the promise. 
While the Progressives had won out in a landslide in 1910, the 
1912 results were so close that the outcome in the race for governor 
remained in doubt for some days. Finally, McGovern was de. 
clared the winner. He received 179,317 votes to 167,296 for Karel.™ 
The rest of the Republican ticket did somewhat better, winning by 
from twenty-one to twenty-four thousand votes.°* Despite the 
speaking campaign of Mrs. La Follette, woman suffrage was turned 
down, 227,024 to 135,545.57 

Again in 1913 and 1914, the tax issue spearheaded the conserva- 
tive campaign. This time, however, the issue emerged in a virtually 
unbeatable form. An extraordinary tax levy, resulting from the 
precarious condition of the state’s finances, was announced late in 
October, 1913. Here at last was the key the conservatives needed. 
With it, they opened the door to voter attention and displayed a 
full and attractive stock of ideological goods. Anti-extravagance, 
anti-bureaucracy, anti-intellectualism and anti-radicalism were all 
aggressively marketed. 

A combination of circumstances induced the disastrous tax im- 
position. A remission of $1,900,000 in 1912 put the state in a 
vulnerable position. When the 1913 legislature appropriated 
roughly $25,000,000 for the next biennium, and corporation and 


53 Jbid., October 5, 18, 19, 1912; La Crosse Tribune, October 11, 21, 1912. 

54 Janesville Gazette, July 11, October 21, 1912; La Follette’s Maga- 
zine, 10:5 (May, 1918). 

55 Wisconsin Blue Book, 1913, 260. 

56 Ibid., 261-264. 

57 Wisconsin Blue Book, 1942, 215. 
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inheritance taxes failed to meet expectations, the state was forced 
to seek new funds. 

Several factors combined to raise state spending. The automobile 
age came suddenly, and highway construction was not cheap. The 
1911 legislature bound the state government to pay one-third of 
the cost of all highway construction undertaken by county and local 
units. $350,000 was set aside for the purpose, but applications for 
aid totaled $800,000. The 1913 legislature appropriated the extra 
$450,000 and $1,200,000 in addition, as an annual appropriation.®* 
New buildings for the University, normal schools and charitable 
and penal institutions added to the appropriation load.°* The 
University appropriated for 1913-14 exceeded two million dollars, 
over nine hundred thousand more than in 1910-11. The appropria- 
tions for 1900-01 had been under three hundred thousand dollars.*° 
Another important factor in boosting state expenses was the new 
budget system. It made appropriations more systematic and definite, 
but by producing omnibus appropriations bills late in the session, 
the new system curtailed the governor's power to veto unnecessary 
items.** County and local expenses and taxes rose along with those 
of the state, as a result, chiefly, of extensive road building, but the 
leaders of the state government absorbed most of the blame. 

The first murmurs of discontent were heard the day after Gov- 
ernor McGove:n signed the record appropriations, as the Milwaukee 
Free Press condemned the “appropriations orgy.”** The announce- 
ment, at the end of October, 1913, that an extraordinary general 
purpose tax levy of a million and a half dollars would be necessary, 
occasioned further protest.** By the end of January, 1914, Mc- 
Govern’s chances for election to the Senate seemed dim to a Janes- 
ville Gazette political reporter. “McGovern has got to answer for 
this high tax proposition,” he observed, “and there is the whole 
trouble in a nut shell. Taxes, taxes, taxes.” Political friends of 
the governor ruefully agreed. There always have been such com- 
plaints at tax paying time, one of them observed to McGovern’s 


58 Wisconsin Highway Commission, Bulletin No. 3, The State High- 
way Aid Law, Madison, 1913, 7, 52. 

59 Circular to the county clerks from the Department of State, Octo- 
ber 27, 1913; John S. Donald to A. R. Kempter, November 10, 1913, John 
S. Donald Papers. 

60 Curti and Carstensen, University of Wisconsin, 2, 606. 

61 Milwaukee Free Press, August 8, 1914. 

62 Jbid., August 9, 1914. 

63 Janesville Gazette, October 28, 30, November 1, 1913; Wausau 
Record-Herold, October 28, 29, 1913. 
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secretary, Harry Wilbur, but “it seems that the people quite gen- 
erally are of the opinion that the last legislature was too extra- 
vagant.’’** 

Amidst a general fanfare of protest, led by conservative news- 
papers and syndicated Wisconsin columnist Ellis B. Usher, whose 
weekly words were carried by such papers as the Janesville Gazette, 
the Wausau Record-Herold, the Beloit Free Press, and the Oshkosh 
Northwestern, the conservative campaign began to take form in 
February. Two conventions, ostensibly representing farmers and 
businessmen from three southern counties, laid the groundwork for 
the formation of the Home Rule and Taxpayers League.®® Charles 
Pierce of Janesville and T. C. Richmond of Madison, conservative 
lawyers who had long been politically active, took the lead in the 
new organization. Behind the scenes was Emanuel Philipp.** Con- 
servative Organization moved a step further when the Home Rule 
League met in Madison on May 6 and resolved in favor of a pre- 
primary convention, to organize the anti-administration campaign.” 

Though the Home Rule and Taxpayers League was ostensibly 
non-partisan, and included conservative Democrats in its leadership, 
the new organization was soon turned to the advantage of Emanuel 
Philipp. The league decided to back Philipp for Governor,** and 
was instrumental in bringing about a Republican pre-primary con- 
vention on June 22, in Madison.®® Charles Pierce represented the 
league at the convention and delivered an address denouncing the 
extravagance of the previous fourteen years and the meddling of 
the University in politics. Meanwhile, a platform was gone over 
and approved in committee. Within three hours of convening, 
the delegates had adopted a platform, nominated Emanuel Philipp 
for governor, as head of a complete slate of conservative Repub- 
lican candidates, and adjourned.” 

Philipp’s speeches in the 1914 primary campaign, with those 

64 Janesville Gazette, January 31, 1914; George Thompson to Harry 
Wilbur, February 27, 1914, McGovern Papers, Wilbur Correspondence. 

65 Janesville Gazette, February 13, 16, 28, 1914. 

66 Harry Wilbur to D. B. Worthington, February 25, 1914; Wilbur 
to Percy Ap Roberts, March 12, 1914, McGovern Papers, Wilbur Cor- 
respondence; Milwaukee Journal, November 21, 1914. 

67 Milwaukee Journal, November 21, 1914. 

68 Janesville Gazette, May 25, 1922. The story, an obituary of Charles 


Pierce, reports that the decision to back Philipp was made in an office 


in the Janesville City Hall. 

69 mig oy Rav apparently chief mover in bringing about the conven- 
tion, for he bore the expense of it, $562.82. Statement of expenses of 
Emanuel Philipp... November 3, 1914, Emanuel Philipp Papers. 

70 Wisconsin State Journal, June 23, 1914. 
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of the other conservative candidates and speakers, together with the 
platform of the Madison convention, blended with the background 
music provided by the conservative press and the Taxpayers League 
to constitute the anti-Progressive symphony of 1914. The themes, 
like those of 1912, were strikingly modern. They bore a greater 
similarity to the anti-New Deal chorus than to the anti-La Follette 
tunes of earlier years. Here was a new conservatism, to meet the 
new Progressivism. 

Conservative argument, like Progressive, centered on two main 
areas, economic and political. The economic argument involved per- 
sonal gain or loss for the voter, while the political argument turned 
on the question of democracy. In the earlier days, the Progressives 
had much the better of the ideological warfare over these issues. 
In the economic sphere, the conservatives had warned that Pro- 
gressive measures would drive industry from the state. But the 
years were prosperous ones and industry actually expanded. In the 
political sphere, the conservatives charged La Follette with “boss 
rule.” This argument served the purposes of anti-La Follette Pro- 
gressives like James O. Davidson, but it could hardly benefit Starwart 
candidates; La Follette effectively counter-charged that his enemies 
had opposed and continued to oppose the primary, while supporting 
the discredited convention system, symbol of boss rule. 

With the 1912 and 1914 campaigns, the conservatives moved to 
higher ground. The conservative attack was disastrous to the Pro- 
gressives because it utilized arguments that the Progressives had 
themselves used in their successful appeals to the voters. The con- 
servatives attacked on the question of equitable taxation, as the 
Progressives had done in early days, when taxation of railroads and 
other corporations had aroused voter attention. The conservatives 
now asked for economy in government, as the Progressives had 
done when they attacked corruptionists for wasting and misusing 
taxpayers funds."! The conservative assault on commissions and 
theoreticians was in the name of popular government, the issue that 
had been basic to Progressive criticism of boss rule and appeal for 
the direct primary.” 


71 The Scofield cow incident is a case in point. When the then Gov- 
ernor Scofield franked a cow, with other belongings, to Madison, the Pro- 
gressives publicized the event in their press and hammered on it in speeches 
as an example of waste and favoritism, 

72 On the early days of Progressivism in Wisconsin, see especially 
Belle Case La Follette and Fola La Folette, La Folette and Albert O. 
Barton, La Follette’s Winning of Wisconsin, Des Moines, 1924. 
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It has frequently been remarked that many men who had been 
known as Progressives in the days of Theodore Roosevelt's presidency 
emerged as arch foes of Franklin Roosevelt. In Wisconsin, at least, 
the break from Progressivism can be traced as far back as 1912 
and 1914, for many. No real inconsistency is involved. For the 
Progressivism of the McGovern administrations, with its pro-labor, 
welfare bias, its emphasis on experts, its expansion of taxation and 
spending, while very similar to phases of the New Deal, was dis- 
similar in many respects to the Progressivism of the turn of the 
century. Small wonder that the tenuous Progressive coalition of the 
early days began to break up when some of its disunities became 
evident to all. 

The argumeut of the conservatives was a neat and potent package, 
a fusion of the two main issues into one. Government by commis- 
sion, the alleged retreat from democracy, was blamed for “‘extra- 
vagance” and high taxes. But, though attacks on commissions, 
experts and the University had priority logically, politically it was 
the “bread and butter” issue of extravagance and taxation that 
supported the entire ideological edifice."* 

The increase in state expenses since 1900 was the major theme 
of Emanuel Philipp’s opening campaign address, which provided 
the material for his subsequent speeches. He said that expenses had 
risen from four million dollars in 1900 to thirteen million in 1913. 
Here was the basic evil used by the conservatives to enlist the atten- 
tion of the voters. The Taxpayers League, which was active during 
the campaign, owed its very existence to the issue of extravagance, 
The conservative papers, led by the Milwaukee Sentinel, gave prime 
attention to that issue."* 

Heralded by the extravagance issue, the question of democracy 
came forth in full panoply. T. C. Richmond of the Taxpayers 
League gave voters a foretaste of campaign fare in February. “A 
few years ago we had in Wisconsin something like a democracy,” he 
wrote the Madison Democrat. ‘Now all that is changed. . . The 
people are no longer trusted to manage their own affairs. . . Real 
democracy is gone. Bureaucracy has taken its place. ...""* Months 


73 Charles McCarthy to Charles R. Crane, March 7, 1914, McCarthy 
Papers; Oscar Schoengarth to Harry Wilbur, May 16, 1914; D. O. Mahoney 
to Wilbur, May 19, 1914; Guy A. Benson to Wilbur, May 23, 1914, McGovern 
Papers, Wilbur Correspondence. 
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later, the Taxpayers League issued a pre-primary statement to the 
voters in which it posed the issue as one of local self-government or 
rule by experts.” “To put it briefly, do you want a democracy 
or a bureaucracy,” it asked rhetorically."* Emanuel Philipp stressed 
the same issue, but more elaborately. He listed the increases in 
appropriation and pointed out that the major ones occurred not in 
the regular departments but in the commissions and the University. 
Taking off from this prosaic statistical springboard, the rotund busi- 
nessman soared to the heights of oratory, history and philosophy. 
“This is not a mere campaign for office,” he assured his Waukesha 
auditors. “It is a fight for constitutional representative government, 
as opposed to the delegated powers which build up a dangerous 
bureaucracy.” The history of human progress, the candidate argued, 
had been a battle against usurped powers and burdensome taxation."? 


The bulk of Philipp’s campaign speech, as of the entire conser- 
vative campaign, consisted of elaboration on the closely linked 
extravagance-bureaucracy issues. The University emerged as the 
chief whipping boy of the conservative campaign. It was charged 
with causing increased spending and bureaucracy both directly and 
indirectly. Philipp said that the cost of the University had risen from 
$587,773 in 1910 to $2,389,959 in 1913 and the budget for 1914 
called for $2,863,320.78 While the University was getting more 
than its fair share, Philipp said, rural schools were being slighted. 
He argued also that the University was the spawning ground for 
commissioners, “experts,” and socialists. He criticized University 
personnel for mixing in politics and not devoting full time to teach- 
ing. As at least a partial remedy for some of the evils he described, 
Philipp proposed that a single board be created to apportion money 
among the various state institutions of learning.”® 

Linked with the University and commissions in a bureaucratic 
conspiracy to control state government, in Philipp’s view, was the 
Legislative Reference Library. Charles McCarthy's organization, he 
charged, had insidiously expanded its functions beyond that of pro- 
viding information, and practically controlled the Legislature. It 
should be abolished, he said.*® 


76 Milwaukee Sentinel, August 24, 1914. 

77 Ibid., July 16, 1914. 

78 He ignored the fact that part of the 1913 and 1914 figures were 
covered by University income. In 1910, this money was spent directly by 
the University and did not pass through the hands of the state government. 
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The conservative Democrats found no difficulty in mastering 
the new issues. It was they, after all, who led the way in 1912. The 
arguments about liberty, oppressive bureaucracy and taxation were 
congenial to at least one phase of their Jeffersonian tradition. 

The group led by John C. Karel outnumbered the liberal Demo- 
cratic faction at the party's pre-primary convention and secured the 
designation of a full conservative slate for the primary contests.*! 

After conferences with Joseph E. Davies, committeeman and 
liaison with President Wilson, the liberal Democrats put up a slate 
of their own, headed by John A. Aylward for Governor and State 
Senator Paul Husting of Mayville for Senator. Aylward’s platform, 
however, was scarcely that of a rabid reformed. The Madison 
attorney denounced high taxes, and promised to reduce commis- 
sions from forty-five to fifteen, cut the state payroll a million dol- 
lars, cut the highway tax a million dollars, keep the University out 
of politics, and make the reference library the servant, not the 
master of the people. He named a number of commissions that he 
would eliminate, including the Board of Public Affairs. Finally, 
he promised to reduce University appropriations and keep the state 
out of the insurance business.*? 

However, it was the Progressive Republicans themselves who 
delivered the most eloquent tribute to the strength of the anti-Pro- 
gressive arguments. In a desperate effort to retain the support 
of voters, they acquiesced in many of the chief arguments of the 
Stalwarts. Setting the pace, to the consternation of many, was 
Senator Robert M. La Follette. That La Follette should oppose 
the senatorial ambitions of Governor McGovern was not surprising, 
considering the mutual suspicion that existed between the two. But 
that he should condemn the work of McGovern’s administration was 
astonishing. The administration was, after all, representative of 
“Progressivism,” as La Follette had himself recognized in 1912 
when he urged his supporters to overlook factional differences and 
back McGovern against Karel. Nevertheless, on July 25, the cover 
of La Follette’s carried the following signed editorial: 


The American people as a body, whether in Wisconsin or elsewhere, do 
not complain without cause. They do not always protest, even when there 
is crying need for protests. 

There is complaint of high taxes in Wisconsin this year. There is rea- 
son for it. The annual appropriations for the University and Normal school 
building was excessive. 








81 Milwaukee Sentinel, July 15, 1914. 
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The egmareielon for highways were much beyond the amount which 
can be wisely and economically expended. 

These appropriations doubtless carried with them others which are justly 
open to criticism. 

Such a course begets waste and looseness in administration. . 

And upon whom should fall the responsibility of this wrong to a great 
cause and a great commonwealth ? 

The executive office is the clearing house on a yun pa There is 
focused detailed information on all legislation pending and passed, there 
the appropriations are listed, there the aggregates are known. And there 
is lodged the final power in one hand to insure the er # an appropria- 
tion or to smite it with a veto, that makes an end to it. . 


McGovern immediately replied to La Follette’s attack by attempting 
to shift the blame for appropriations to the La Follette leader, Sen- 
ator George Scott, who had presented the appropriations bills.** 
Scott in turn denied that he had been in contact with La Follette 
and put the blame on McGovern.*® 

La Follette’s remarkable statement was the culmination of a 
strategem that had been developing since March. Heated factional 
hostilities approached the boiling point as the 1914 primary ap- 
proached. The La Follette leaders were determined to block Mc- 
Govern’s elevation to the Senate. Increasingly, they utilized the 
popular conservative arguments against McGovern. This develop- 
ment evidenced, of course, the extremes to which internal strife 
had led the Progressives. Yet more important, it reflected the 
attractiveness of the anti-extravagance appeal to which the La Fol- 
lette men resorted. 

Pursuing the new strategy, La Follette’s first lieutenants gath- 
ered in Madison at the end of March, 1914, and decided to petition 
the governor to call a special session of the Legislature to effect 
economies.** In June, Secretary of State John S. Donald, a La 
Follette man, urged Tom Morris, La Follette’s chosen candidate 
against McGovern for the Senate nomination, not to alienate Stal- 
warts. Old differences no longer mattered, Donald wrote.** Even 
Richard Lloyd Jones, usually an uncompromising Progressive, took 
conservative ground in backing Morris in his paper. The Wisconsin 
State Journal argued that Morris had sought to curb spending, had 





83 La Follette’s Magazine, 6:30 (July 25, 1914). 
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Wilbur Correspondence. 
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been involved in the movement for a special session, and was a 
protective tariff man.** 


During the campaign for the Republican gubernatorial nomina- 
tion, La Follette’s choice, Andrew Dahl, made much of the fact 
that he was not implicated in recent extravagance, and pressed an 
attack on the administration very similar to Philipp’s. The veteran 
Progressive's campaign statement echoed the charges and demands 
made by Philipp and Karel. Dahl first listed and praised the past 
achievements of the Progressive movement. Getting to the issues 
of 1914, however, he attacked the extravagance of the previous ad- 
ministration, asked for reduced highway appropriations and greater 
local control, and called for a reduction in University and Normal 
school building programs. Dahl attacked the Legislative Reference 
Library, calling it a “bill factory,” and advocated the abolition of 
the Board of Public Affairs. He made no mention of the initiative, 
referendum or recall, nor of marketing or cooperatives, the major 
really Progressive issues of the time.*® Dahl began his speaking 
campaign in New Glarus on August 3 with an attack on the Board 
of Public Affairs as the cause of higher expenses. His lines re- 
mained the same at the end of the month.*° 

In greater or less degree, the other major Progressive candi- 
dates for governor also acquiesced in the issue of extravagance. 
Merlin Hull claimed, with some truth, to have been an early advo- 
cate of economy.*! Even William Hatton, himself a member of the 
Board of Public Affairs, took cognizance of the issue. He pledged 
efficiency and economy and stressed his success as a businessman.*? 

Despite some belated Progressive efforts to draw a sharp line 
between themselves and Philipp, the dominant tone of the guber- 
natorial primary was conservative. It was perhaps fitting, therefore, 
that Emanuel Philipp won out. He polled 43,733 votes to 27,619 


88 Wisconsin State Journal, June 15, 1914. 

89 Ibid., June 22, 1914. The implicit attack on Charles McCarthy 
was not surprising. McCarthy was never close to La Follette and his friends. 
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for Dahl and 23,275 for Hatton. Roethe drew 12,411 votes, Hull 
10,841 and Utman 6,734.°° Few voters used the second choice 
vote, despite the high hopes of the Progressives.** 

The Republican platform of 1914 was carefully tailored to the 
shape of voter sentiment. Patterned by shrewd political experts, the 
platform represented an attempt to recognize and placate all of the 
major elements of political strength in the state. It endorsed the 

t achievements of the Progressives, and favored the general idea 
of regulation of business by the state. It did not include the anti- 
primary plank espoused by Philipp earlier. But it did support 
economy, in education, road construction and elsewhere, elimination 
of non-essential commissions, and constitutional government, as 
well as greater local control in road matters.*° 

In an effort to convert their headlong flight of the primary 
campaign into an orderly retreat,°* Progressives of various factions 
put on independent candidate into the field. Efforts to persuade 
La Follette to make the race for Guvernor failed,®’ and the hopeless 
task fell to State Senator John J. Blaine of Boscobel. As a strong 
Wilson Democrat in 1912, he was expected to win liberal Demo- 
cratic support.** Blaine made a strong and forthright campaign. 
He tried to show that “The contest is between stalwarts and half- 


breeds, just as it was in the beginning.”** He also supported the 
amendments for initiative, referendum and recall, which the La 
Follette men considered highly important.1°° La Follette, after 
some delay in Washington, finally took the stump for Blaine and 
the amendments on October 29. Richard Lloyd Jones had been a 
prime mover in bringing Blaine into the field and gave him cordial 
support in the Wisconsin State Journal.’ Such pro-'a Follette 
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September 24, 1914, Ekern Papers; Milwaukee Sentinel, October 5, 1914; 
Belle Case La Follette and Fola La Follette, La Follette, 1, 506-509. 

98 Milwaukee Sentinel, October 6, 1914. 

99 Ibid., October 15, 1914. 

100 Herman Ekern to George A. Anderson, October 26, 1914; Ekern 
to C. B. Ballard, October 26, 1914, Ekern Papers; La Follette’s Magazine, 
6, 42, 44 (October 17, 31, 1914). Judge Charles Rosa of Beloit, a strong 
La Follette man, conducted a campaign for the amendments. 

101 Wisconsin State Journal, October 7, 1914. 
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papers as the La Crosse Tribune, Eau Claire Telegram and Lancaster 
Teller also backed him. 

Nevertheless, Blaine’s effort was simply token resistance. The 
candidates on the state ticket remained loyal to Philipp, as did 
many Progressive Republicans, including Andrew Dahl and D. O. 
Mahoney, President of the Wisconsin Society of Equity.1°* Pro- 
gressive Republican papers like the Merrill Herald, Superior Tele- 
gram, Racine Times, Oshkosh Northwestern and Neenah News sup- 
ported the straight Republican ticket..°* Nor did Blaine secure 
Democratic support. The national Democratic administration fav- 
ored party harmony,’®® and Senate candidate Paul Husting, leader 
of the liberal Democrats, was dependent on national financial help 
for his campaign.’°* In the end, Blaine polled only 32,940 votes, 
against 119,567 for Karel and 140,835 for Emanuel Philipp, the 
new governor.'®? 

The weakness of the Blaine candidacy evidenced another im- 
portant, though rather intangible factor in the Progressive decline. 
The widespread, crusading zeal that animated Progressivism in 
the early days seemed to have been dissipated to a considerable de- 
gree by 1914. The young men who had rallied to La Follette with 
such enthusiasm in the nineties had grown more cautious with the 
years. Charles McCarthy, as enthusiastic as ever, noticed that while 
many young Progressives were backing Blaine, the older ones, those 
who retained leadership, supported Philipp.*°* McCarthy's thought- 
ful friend William Hatton, looking back on the downward path, 
remarked on the same general factor. “... Many who had fought 
the good fight became more and more imbued with the desire to 
retain or gain public office,” he wrote. ‘The spirit of sacrifice for 
principle’s sake, which had been a marked characteristic of the 
movement in its earlier days, disappeared to no small extent. What 
also hurt,” Hatton continued, ‘‘was the fact that many men whose 
chief idea was to be on the winning side were attracted to the move- 


102 La Crosse Tribune, October 8, 1914; Milwaukee Journal, October 
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103 Milwaukee Sentinel, October 8, 1914; Charles McCarthy to William 
Hard, October 8, 1914, McCarthy Papers. 

104 Reported in the Milwaukee Journal, October 3, 7, 8, 9, 10, 1914. 

105 Paul Husting to Burt Williams, October 1, 1914, Paul Husting 
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ment by its very success, and they, too, aided in weakening its 
morale. Selfishness largely displaced unselfishness. . . "°° 

The decline of vitality and enthusiasm had proceeded less per- 
ceptibly than the other major factors of weakness. Its course is 
not subject to historical description. But though inconspicuous, the 
factor of declining enthusiasm was not insignificant. Again in 
1916, it was very evident.*!° 

At long last, the downfall of the Progressives, for which hard- 
bitten Stalwart campaigners had so long prayed and worked, had 
been largely encompassed. Jealousies among Progressives, the toll 
of time, limitations of the direct primary mechanism, among other 
things, all played important parts. But most important of all in 
halting the Progressives was the basic conservatism of the electorate 
itself. Old Isaac Stephenson, who broke with the Progressives in 
1908, apparently expressed the views of a great many when he 
wrote, “In Wisconsin the old railroad-corporation crowd, the inner 
ring which controlled party affairs to the exclusion of all others, 
had fairly routed and some good laws were placed on the statute 
books. There the task ended for me.’"*** 
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lowa State Teachers College 
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110 C. C. Gittings to James A. Stone, January 28, 1916; A. W. Sanborn 
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Ignatius Donnelly and the 
Greenback Movement 


On January 20, 1876, Ignatius Donnelly published in his news- 
paper, the Amti-Monopolist, the call for a National Independent 
party convention to be held in Indianapolis, Indiana, and by so doing, 
formally created the Greenback party in Minnesota.' For the 
greenback movement in the state, his actions meant the acquisition 
of nationally recognized leadership, and for Donnelly, it meant 
a dramatic break with the past. This reversal on his part reflected 
a revolution in the thinking of agrarian leaders and reformers 
during the preceding two years. Viewed as a case study, Donnelly’s 
greenback activities indicate that the movement is in need of reap- 
praisal, for they reveal that much that has been written concerning 
the appeal of greenbackism, the sources of the movement and its 
dynamics, and especially its relationship to subsequent reform is 
out of focus. 

Although the greenback issue had been long in coming to 
Minnesota, it had not been slow to mature after the Civil War. 
The United States had been utilizing paper money since 1862 and, 
although the Republicans had tended to favor a speedy return to 
specie more than the Democrats, hard times and political expediency 
had forced the maintenance of the greenbacks in circulation.’ 


Epitor’s Note: This paper, read at the May, 1957, meeting of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association, was made possible by a Grant- 
in-aid of Research from the Social Science Research Council. 

1 The Anti-Monopolist was published in St. Paul, Minnesota. Donnelly’s 
political career prior to this time had been quite checkered. A Buchanan 
Democrat in Pennsylvania before moving to Minnesota, he became 4 
Seward Republican in 1857. He was elected lieutenant governor of Min- 
nesota in 1859 and 1861 and served as one of the state’s congressmen 
from 1863 to 1869. He lost his congressional seat after an intraparty 
struggle for the United States senatorship. In 1872 he became a Liberal 
Republican, and he led the Granger cause in Minnesota from 1873 to 1876. 
See John D. Hicks, “The Political Career of Ignatius Donnelly,” Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, VIII (June, 1921), 80-132, and Martin Ridge, 
“Ignatius Donnelly and the Granger Movement in Minnesota,” Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review, XLII (March, 1956), 693-709. For Don- 
nelly’s later career as a Democrat see Horace S. Merrill, “Ignatius Don- 
nelly, James J. Hill, and the Cleveland Administration Patronage,” Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Review, XXXIX (December, 1952), 505-518. 

2 The Far West, California in particular, remained on a coin economy 
during most of the period. For the legislative history of the green 
see Don C. Barrett, The Greenback and the Resumption of Specie Pay- 
ment, 1862-1879, Cambridge, 1931. 
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But when the Democratic party won the Congressional elections 
of 1874, the Republicans in the lame duck session which followed 
experienced what came to be called their “death bed” repentance 
and passed the Resumption of Specie Act. The measure had three 
parts: one provided that gold would be paid for greenbacks after 
1878; the second called for the reduction of the number of green- 
backs from $382 million to $300 million; and the third specified that 
there would be a substitution of five dollars in national bank notes for 
every four dollars in greenbacks retired from use. This meant 
that $102 million in national bank notes would replace $82 million 
in greenbacks. Despite this seeming introduction of more money 
into the economy, the nation was aware that the administration had 
embarked upon a policy of deflation.* 

Since most Americans favored a specie economy, supporters of 
the greenbacks were at a disadvantage. There had been instances 
and areas where “soft money” had found its advocates, but the 
tide of thought had been the other way. For the few, then, who 
came to accept the utility of the greenback, there was a marked period 
of transition. This was clearly evident in Ignatius Donnelly’s case. 
As late as 1874, when he was lecturing before Granger audiences, 
Donnelly had condemned the greenback as inflationary and danger- 
ous to the economic welfare of the farmers. However, as the 
nation sank into the long depression of the 1870's, and farm prices 
appeared to plunge downward faster than those of the services 
which they purchased, Donnelly began to change his mind. In 
April, 1875, he wrote an editorial on what he called the “muddle 
of currency.” At that time he did not take exception to the prin- 
ciple of deflation but to the extent and speed with which the 
administration was carrying it out. His correspondence and his 
exchanges with other editors and politicians, especially J. A. Noonan 
of the Industrial Age, probably did more to change his views than 
anything else.6 When Donnelly attended the Minnesota Democratic 


3 The Resumption of Specie Act also laid the national banks open to 
renewed criticism because of the provision which allowed them to purchase 
interest-bearing government bonds and then use these same bonds as secur- 
ity for interest-bearing loans of their own currency. Advocates of the 
greenback were quick to point out that this was a vast currency monopoly 
for which the people were forced to pay twice: once in legitimate interest 
and again in taxation. For a thorough analysis of this phase of the 
greenback movement see George L. Anderson, “Western Attitude Toward 
National Banks 1873-1874,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXIII 
(September, 1936), 205-216. 

4 St. Paul Anti-Monopolist, April 22, 1875. 

_ 5 J[ames] A. Noonan to Donnelly, April 26, 1875, Donnelly Papers, 
Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul Minnesota. 
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convention in the summer of 1875, he was enough of a greenbacker 
to introduce two resolutions critical of the administration's money 
policy. The first called for the maintenance of the existing num- 
ber of greenbacks in circulation while the government increased its 
gold reserves. The second condemned the policy of substituting 
national bank notes for greenbacks as subterfuge taxation of the 
poor. But the “old guard’’ Democrats, who would have nothing 
to do with such proposals, mustered enough votes to defeat them, 
and the Republican press rejoiced that at least the Minnesota Democ- 
racy had not gone over to the greenback heresy as had some other 
Democratic state organizations.’ 

The fact that Donnelly’s resolutions had failed to receive endorse- 
ment only served to provoke a debate on them during the state 
elections of 1875. Severely criticized as a wild inflationist, Don- 
nelly sought to define his position. In an editorial he explained 
that he did not advocate any expansion of currency unless it could 
be demonstrated that the United States had less money per capita 
than other civilized nations or that the expansion was needed by 
the business community. He did insist on continuing the greenbacks 
in circulation while the gold reserve was increased rather than 
diminishing the number during the process of gold acquisition. 
Donnelly still did not oppose a dollar based upon gold, but he was 
outspoken in his disapproval of a deflation which compelled the 
debtor class to pay thirty per cent more in goods and services than 
it had borrowed. ‘Who cares whether the medium of exchange 
is paper or gold?” he asked rhetorically; “what the nation wants 
is prosperity. Money is a mere incident—a means of exchange.”* 

Despite his growing enthusiasm for the greenback cause as he 
understood it, Donnelly was reluctant to join the new political move- 
ment which embraced it. Perhaps his restraint was based upon 
what had happened to the Liberal Republicans in 1872. In any 
event, he feared that “Wall Street’”” would gobble up the movement 
and his position as an anti-monopolist would be jeopardized. 
Nevertheless, when it became clear during the Minnesota legisla- 
tive session of 1876 that the coalition which he had forged into a 
Granger party was unable to effect anti-monopoly reforms, Don- 
nelly felt that there was no place left for him except in the green- 
back fold. 

6 St. Paul Pioneer Press, July 8, 1875. 

T Ibid. 


8 St. Paul Anti-Monopolist, July 19, 1875. 
9 Ebenezer Ayres to Donnelly, August 25, 1875, Donnelly Papers. 
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The state greenback organization which Donnelly spearheaded 
was called the Independent Anti-Monopoly party. It sought to 
recruit from all groups and made no special overtures toward the 
Democrats.*° The New York Tribune took sarcastic notice of these 
doings in Minnesota when it stated that ‘Ignatius Donnelly is going 
to assemble himself in a convention again. He does it every year 
and the result is the same—nothing; and yet he never gets dis- 
couraged,””™ 

In a way the Tribune erred; Donnelly did tend to become dis- 
couraged with greenbackism. Neither his dramatic speeches nor 
his actions were effective in behalf of the party. The state conven- 
tion which he organized consisted of a pathetically small group.’* 
Despite the poor showing, Donnelly continued to use the columns 
of the Anti-Monopolist to defend the party while his own views 
on the money question matured. By the late spring of 1876, he 
advocated the repayment of government bonds in greenbacks.'* 
After all, he argued without subtlety, the government should not 
be compelled to pay a premium for gold to satisfy its creditors. 

It is evident that Donnelly’s national reputation as an orator 
and public figure preceded him to the party's national convention 
in Indianapolis. More than likely, also, the delegates overestimated 
his influence because he was named temporary chairman. It is 
well worth noting that his major address did not lay stress upon 
financial theory. He told his audience that 1876 was a centennial 
year, that the founding fathers had created a nation where the 
man should ‘outweigh the dollar,” that it was absurd for Congress 
to haggle over the future of Jefferson Davis, and that the major 
parties were engaged in a colossal diversion while the real issues 
were obfuscated. The greenbackers were not afraid of live issues; 
they were not “pampered aristocrats” like Charles Francis Adams 
and the hard money liberals of New England; they were willing to 
deal with the real problem of economic opportunity for all classes.** 

The platform of the Indianapolis convention reflected the opin- 
ions of the various economic and geographic groups present. The 
midwestern farmers insisted upon an end to railroad subsidization, 
while eastern labor advocated a drastic change in the government's 


10 St. Paul Anti-Monopolist, March 9, 1876. 

11 Quoted in the St. Paul Anti-Monopolist, March 23, 1875. 

12 Ibid., April 13, 1876. 

13 Oliver H. Page to Donnelly, April 10, 1876, Donnelly Papers. 
14 St. Paul Anti-Monopolist, May 25, 1876. 
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monetary policy. Both elements favored the repeal of the Resump. 
tion Act and the sale of government bonds to Americans for paper 
rather than to Europeans for gold. The anti-monopolists probably 
demanded the plank rejecting the substitution of silver for paper as 
fractional currency. This group tended to view the remonetiza- 
tion of silver as the creation of a money monopoly which would favor 
the “‘silver interests.’ For this reason too, the convention voted 
down the recommendation that silver be reintroduced as a medium 
of exchange.’® 

The national convention had not stirred much enthusiasm for 
the greenback cause in Minnesota. At first Donnelly had diffi 
culty convincing many of the reform groups in the state to ally 
themselves with it. Few were eager to join a party which promised 
so slim a chance for victory."* Most of the work was done by a 
hardened corps of newspaper editors and politicians. It was this 
element which insisted that Donnelly lead a crusade, much as he 
had in behalf of the Grange only three years before, and arouse 
the people of Minnesota to the evils of deflation.'*7 Donnelly 
courageously undertook the task by planning an extensive speak- 
ing tour, a series of articles in the Amti-Monopolist, and the pub 
lication of thousands of handbills. He regretted being a candi 
date for public office, but at the insistence of his party he accepted 
the nomination for Congress in Minnesota’s Second Congressional 
District. With defeat a foregone conclusion, Donnelly sought, un- 
successfully, a possible fusion with the Democrats.** 


As his campaign progressed, Donnelly’s ideas about the money 
question underwent changes. He advocated the remonetization of 
silver, arguing that silver had been used to purchase government 
bonds during the war and that the government should be able to 
repay in the same commodity which it had borrowed. He recog: 
nized that this was far from valid, but he was becoming more and 
more a believer in a controlled currency and he felt that a return to 


15 The platform of the party quoted in Appletons’ Annual Cyclopae- 
dia, 1876, 781. Hicks, “The Political Career of Ignatius Donnelly,” MVHR, 
VIII, 97. St. Paul Anti-Monopolist, May 25, 1876. Chester McArthur 
Destler, American Radicalism 1865-1901, Ann Arbor, 1948, 60-62. Carl 
C. Taylor, The Farmers’ Movement 1620-1920, New York, 1953, 185-187. 

16 W[illiam] Brown to Donnelly, July 21, 1876, Donnelly Papers. 

17 N. C. Martin to Donnelly, August 21, 1876, Ibid. See also Ri 
“Ignatius Donnelly and the Granger Movement in Minnesota,” MVHR, 
XLII, 693-709. 

18 F. A. Davis to Donnelly, August 14, 1876 and Henry Poehler # 
Donneliy, September 29, 1876, Ibid. The St. Paul Anti-Monopolist, Sep 
tember 14, 1876, and November 2, 1876. 
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silver was one step in that direction.* The entire appeal of the 
greenbackers scarcely influenced the voters of Minnesota. That 
Donnelly received more votes in the Second District than Peter 
Cooper, the party’s presidential nominee, did in the entire state 
bears witness not only to the lack of greenback feeling among the 
people but also to the fact that Donnelly’s name was associated with 
other causes. 

This election proved that the greenback issue standing alone was 
‘unable to attract a real following. Having attached himself to it, 
Donnelly had been isolated and defeated. His sole hope for 
political survival rested upon a vigorous reassertion of his role as 
an anti-monopolist reformer. He was still a member of the Minne- 
sota State Senate and his behavior during the 1877 session indicated 
his awareness of this situation. He fought to establish a State Com- 
missioner of Agriculture empowered to grade the quality of wheat.*° 
He demanded that efforts be made to secure federal aid for Minne- 
sota farmers who were suffering the effects of a locust plague. 
And he waged a struggle for the passage of a usury law. He gained 
state-wide publicity when the Republican newspapers misinterpreted 
and misrepresented the measure to the people implying that it was 
radical and dangerous.** But the bili passed. Donnelly considered 
this measure a great victory because it not only outlawed the charg- 
ing of interest in excess of twelve per cent but also established a 
strict punishment—cancellation of the obligation—upon the violator. 
He felt that this was the end of Minnesota’s chattel mortgage 
Shylocks. “No more thrashing machines will be sold for three 
dollars each!” Donnelly announced, and the locust-plagued farm- 
ers in the western part of the state appreciated him for it.** His 
reputation received another boost when the decision in the Granger 
Cases was made public. The Supreme Court had upheld the con- 
cept of railroad rate regulation for which he had been pilloried in 
the press. ““Who will talk of communism and agrarianism now?” 
he asked the readers of his newspaper as he reminded them of past 
denunciations of him.** 

Although his rise in public estimation brought him satisfaction, 
Donnelly was genuinely alarmed and troubled by the serious effects 
of the depression. Almost three million workers were unemployed 


19 St. Paul Anti-Monopolist, August 24, 1876. 
20 St. Paul Pioneer Press, January 11, 1877. 
21 Jbid., February 1, 1877. 

re eres Anti-Monopolist, March 8, 1877. 
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and wages seemed to lead prices downward. In July, 1877, came a 
series of violent strikes in which soldiers were used against the 
workers. The conservative newspapers of St. Paul, filled with 
stories of mobs and incendiarism, exhibited an inability to distinguish 
between a spontaneous outcry and a genuine revolution. “The 
commune is here,”’ cried the St. Paul Pioneer Press. Donnelly took 
sharp and public exception with this interpretation of the strikes. 
He had a politician's distrust of violence, even noting the July 
events as a “horrible labor insurrection,” but he could not condemn 
the workers.** “Whenever a man attempts to defend his rights 
now-a-days he is called a communist,” he wrote in the Amti-Monop. 
olist. “When a starving populace clamor for work or bread they 
are called communists.” And then he added caustically, ‘‘the com. 
munists of Europe want everything in common;—the communists 
in America are enjoying nothing in common—and plenty of it.” 
Stop berating workers who want a living wage and farmers who 
want a fair profit, he warned the conservative press, the producer 
is entitled to all he can get, and it is the function of government 
in a republic to help him get it.*® 

As the depression deepened a feeling grew among both Repub 
licans and Democrats that expediency called for some change 
in monetary policy. This was clearly evident in Minnesota when 
William L. Banning, a leading Democrat and banker, convinced 
the St. Paul Chamber of Commerce, of which he was a member, to 
pass a resolution endorsing bimetalism.** ‘Hard money” advo- 
cates in both parties denounced the “silver money maniacs” while 
denying emphatically that silver had been the “dollar of our fathers.” 
The double standard they charged was outright repudiation.” 

This upswing in interest in the greenback was a source of alarm 
for Minnesota Republicans. Donnelly’s independent party had been 
smashed, but if a fusion with the Democrats took place, it might 
be a real threat. Perhaps their worst fears were realized when 
William L. Banning accepted the greenback nomination for governor 
and proceeded to capture the Democratic endorsement as well. The 
Democratic platform, however, called for a greenback redeemable 
in coin.*® 

This fusion of greenbackers and Democrats came none too soon 


24 Donnelly Diary, July 25, 1877, Donnelly Papers. 
25 St. Paul Anti-Monopolist, August 23, 1877. 

26 St. Paul Pioneer Press, April 11, 1877. 

27 Ibid., September 22, 1877, and November 28, 1877. 
28 Ibid., October 18, 1877. 
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for Donnelly. His seat in the State Senate had always been con- 
tingent upon Democratic support. With this aid again available, 
albeit reluctantly given, Donnelly was reelected despite the over- 
whelming defeat of Banning by John S. Pillsbury the Republican 
incumbent. Donnelly was enthusiastic after surveying the national 
scene in 1877 because he felt that the greenbackers had won startling 
victories, especially in wooing Democratic support.*® Although he 
was unable to attend the party convention in Toledo, Ohio, Don- 
nelly welcomed approvingly its platform including many pro-labor 
planks. Unlike some of the more inflationist-minded greenbackers, 
he did not reject the platform for its failure to endorse fiat money.*° 

In the state legislative session which followed the election, Don- 
nelly continued to espouse the anti-monopoly cause. He did intro- 
duce a resolution instructing Minnesota’s congressmen to support the 
Bland Silver Purchase Bill, but he focused most of his attention 
on a textbook measure championing the cause of free books pub- 
lished by the state. Despite angry cries of socialism which were 
once again raised, Donnelly claimed credit for saving economical 
education for Minnesota’s youth.** 

An odd turn of events made Donnelly a significant figure in the 
election of 1878 and gave the greenback cause a final test in Min- 
nesota. A struggle within the Republican party for the nomination 
in the Third Congressional District led to the defeat of the in- 
cumbent Dr. J. H. Stewart, and the victory of William D. Washburn, 
a wealthy lumberman and miller. Since Washburn had been one 
of Donnelly’s longtime political foes, a living symbol of all that 
anti-monopolism denounced, a movement was put underway to draft 
Donnelly to run against him. One of St. Paul’s leading newspapers, 
the Globe, began the campaign by asserting that Donnelly was as 
much a resident of the Third as the Second Congressional District 
because he owned a farm and a newspaper in it.** On that same 
day, William L. Banning asked Donnelly to be a candidate, “against 
the slab of lumber put up by the pine land ring,”**—an obvious jab 
at the none-too-clean reputation of the Minnesota lumbering in- 
terests. The Globe pursued the same path by quoting the Minne- 


29 St. Paul Anti-Monopolist, December 20, 1877, and June 18, 1878. 
30 Destler, American Radicalism 1865-1901, 64-65. 

_ 31 Minnesota Legislature, Senate Journal, 20th Session, 26. St. Paul 
Pioneer Press, January 17, 1878, February 25, 1878, and March 8, 1878. 
Donnelly Diary, March 2, 1878, Donnelly Papers. 

32 July 20, 1878. 
33 William L. Banning to Donnelly, July 20, 1878, Donnelly Papers. 
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apolis Lumberman, a trade journal, to the effect that the lumbering 
interests were responsible for his nomination because they wanted 
“an able and zealous advocate in National Halls. ..."** Donnelly, 
the G/obe informed its readers, “being a frontier farmer . . . knows 
the needs of the frontier. His sympathy and voice have been on 
the side of the working man.”*® 

Despite assurances from Banning of a “first rate chance of being 
elected,” Donnelly shrank from the opportunity.** The Third 
District included both St. Paul and Minneapolis, it was the focal 
point of Minnesota’s great interests: railroads, milling, and lumber- 
ing. To win would mean a strenuous campaign, an efficient or- 
ganization and a thick purse. But offers of assistance came from 
many quarters. E. A. Cramsie, vice-president of the Workingmen’s 
Union of Minneapolis, assured him that he could count upon the 
support of leading Republicans and labor men.** William L. 
Banning pledged the aid not only of the St. Paul Democrats but 
also of the party's national committee.** 

The Greenback party in the Third District, dominated by or- 
ganized labor, eagerly pressed Donnelly to accept the nomination. 
He was afraid that the greenbackers would nominate him, but the 
Democrats would fail to do so. If this happened, the results would 
be tragic. He would have to be a candidate with no chance of 
victory or abandon the campaign and risk losing the friendship 
of labor which had been turning steadily toward the Greenback 
party for its advocacy of the eight hour day and the abolition of 
child labor as well as because of Donnelly’s attitude toward unions 
during the strikes of 1877. 

Donnelly’s fears were not realized. The Greenback-Labor party 
nomination was speedily seconded by the Democrats. It is worth 
noting that Donnelly told the Democratic convention that he was 
fighting to prevent the common laborer and producer from being 
driven into poverty and that he was seeking to save the country from 
an economic condition in which a dictator might arise.** He had 
told the greenback convention that he hoped to bring the two 
parties together on the money issue.*° 


34 July 20, 1878. 

35 July 22, 1878. 

36 William L. Banning to Donnelly, July 23, 1878, and Donnelly Diary, 
July 24, 1878, Donnelly Papers. 

37 Donnelly Diary, Jbid. 

38 William L. Banning to Donnelly, July 27, 1878, Ibid. 

39 St. Paul Globe, September 7, 1878. 

40 Ibid., September 6, 1878. 
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But this plan to make the greenback and, in a sense, the depres- 
sion prime issues in the campaign was overturned almost imme- 
diately. The price of wheat and how it was established became 
the issue for the farmers in the area. For years Minnesota farmers 
had been smarting under the criticism of such public figures as 
Henry Ward Beecher who asserted that the farmers had “too many 
eggs in one basket; farmers should grow something besides 
wheat... .”" Every Minnesotan realized that the prairie farmer could 
not plant “broom corn” or “ruta bagas,” as Donnelly put it and 
make a profit.‘t Since diversified agriculture was virtually im- 
possible in the region, the problem, as the farmers saw it, was not 
one of production but marketing. 

There was no grain exchange in Minnesota. Its place was taken 
by the Minneapolis Millers’ Association. The farmers were not so 
much irritated by the Association's price fixing, because prices did 
have to conform to the world price, as they were by its absolute 
control over grading and quality of the grain since quality determined 
price locally.** The quality was fixed by filling a two quart brass 
kettle and weighing its contents. The wrath of the farmers was 
stirred when it was discovered that the weight could be altered 
markedly by manipulating the filling process. “The lying little 
kettle” became the symbol of the dishonesty of monopoly and the 
corruption of the Republicans.** 

The fact that William D. Washburn was a member of the Millers’ 
Association attached the twin evils of monopoly and corruption to 
him. “Down with Washburn and the swindling brass kettle!” 
boomed the Democratic press. Donnelly was informed that this 
batile cry was a “regular Krupp gun. It is one of the most dam- 
aging projectiles that was ever shot off in any political campaign.”’** 
Before long the greenback question and the depression had all but 
been forgotten. Even Donnelly could not make currency a mag- 
netic question. The farmers wanted to know about the brass kettle, 
the usury legislation and the textbook measure which he had es- 
poused. Labor seemed satisfied with this attack upon business 


41 Quoted in the St. Paul Anti-M list, August 22, 1878. 

42 Henrietta M. Larson, The Wheat Market and the Farmer in Minne- 
sota, New York, 1926, 91, 133, and 149. 

48 Harlan P. Hall, Observations: Being more or less a history of 
Political Contests from 1849 to 1904, St. Paul, 1904, 228. 

44 St. Paul Globe, October 15, 1878. Thomas G. Mealy to Donnelly, 
October 20, 1878, Donnelly Papers. 
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dishonesty and his pro-labor tradition. It was the Republican news- 
paper press which argued currency and radicalism. 


Is there a spirit of agrarianism, he is its embodiment. Has Kearneyism 
a following in Minnesota, he is its prophet. Are there communists, they are 
for Donnelly. He reflects the bad purposes and bad passions which are 
either dormant or avowed in our State. The ‘tramps’ of course, follow his 
banner; and the communists of society, by instinct, will give him their 
support....If there are those who desire a revolution in government and 
society, Donnelly is their representative and hope.*5 


When the votes were tallied, Donnelly found that he had been 
defeated by almost 3,000 votes out of roughly 39,000 votes cast. 
At the insistence of his friends, Donnelly contested the election 
charging numerous frauds and irregularities. When many of his 
charges were sustained, the House decided not to award Washburn 
his seat but neither was Donnelly seated. Ironically enough, James 
B. Weaver, the Greenback-Labor party presidential standard bearer 
in 1880, voted against Donnelly in the elections subcommittee vote.“ 

With Donnelly’s defeat the Minnesota greenback movement 
virtually collapsed. The brass kettle was abandoned, at least tem- 
porarily, by the millers. Farm prices rose in the face of poor Euro- 
pean harvests. Industrial development was revived with railroad 
activity. The depression was drawing to a close.‘ Donnelly, like 
many other greenbackers, was discredited by this return to prosperity. 


Donnelly and the Minnesota greenback experience confirm and 
deny some current interpretations of greenbackism. For one thing, 
the oldest, and most generally held opinion, that the greenbackers 
were western farmers seeking to escape mortgage indebtedness 
through inflation, appears invalid in Minnesota.** The farmers not 
only failed to generate the movement but they would not accept 
it in 1876. Even when the greenback was supported by the Demo- 
crats and linked with popular suggestions which were anti-monopoly 


45 St. Paul Pioneer Press, October 29, 1878. 

46 House Miscellaneous Documents, 46th Congress, 1st Session, No. 9. 
Frank J. Mead to Donnelly, November 7, 1878, Donnelly Papers. St. 
Paul Globe, April 5, 1880. 

47 Rendig Fels, “American Business Cycles, 1865-1878,” The Amer- 
ican Economic Review, XLI (June, 1951), 348. 

48 Orin G. Libby, “A Study of the Greenback Movement,” Transactions 
of the Wisconsin Academy XII (1899), 530-543. Libby’s statistics are 
very valuable and his generalizations about crop diversification and the 
greenback were confirmed in part by Clyde O. Ruggles, “The Economic 
Basis of the Greenback Movement in Iowa and Wisconsin,” Proceedings 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association (Cedar Rapids) VI 
(1913), 142-165. 
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or anti-trust in nature, it still was not sustained. It can be sug- 
gested that a good reason for farmers to reject the greenback was 
the availability of money for loans in the Midwest at steadily de- 
clining interest rates during the period after 1873 because eastern 
investors saw greater security and returns in the farm mortgage 
field.4® Another explanation may be found in the tendency to 
extend the reasoning which had been so current in the Granger 
Era that middle men were siphoning off the profits. It was there- 
fore simple to shift the guilt from railroads to millers as was done 
in the case of the brass kettle. There is also evidence to indicate 
that Donnelly and other greenback leaders had overdrawn the pic- 
ture of the disparity between farm and non-farm prices. The farm- 
er was in a depression but he may have been relatively better off 
than the politician and the rural press seemed to indicate.>° 

Another generally expressed view is that the greenback was 
very popular among non-farm labor by 1878.5 The Minnesota 
evidence tends to support this position, but a reservation should 
be added that non-farm labor in Minnesota appeared more inter- 
ested in the peripheral program of the party and in the nature of 
its leadership. By 1878 greenbackism embraced the major demands 
of union labor and this should not be under-rated. 

In many ways the most keenly argued opinion in regard to 
greenbackism is that it was neither agrarian nor western in origin, 
that it possessed a complete and radical economic theory, and that 
it was reshaped through contact with the western farm problem.*? 
Donnelly’s case indicates that the greenback was hardly indigenous 
to Minnesota. He was deeply influenced by the press—and some 
of it urban press at that. His reshaping of the idea, if it can be 
called that, was to deepen its anti-monopoly bias. But as for the 
idea that greenback theory was complete and radical in its expres- 
sion, this was not true in Minnesota. In fact, if Donnelly is typical 


49 Allan B. Bogue, Money at Interest, Ithaca, 1955, 82. Bogue also 
implies that the frontier farmer’s use of the mortgage has been misin- 
terpreted when historians seek to rclate mortgages to political unrest. 

50 O. V. Wells, “The Depressicn of 1873-79,” Agricultural History, 
XI (July, 1937), 237-249, indicates that farm and non-farm prices were 
much closer together than during the Granger period. 

51 Reginald McGrane, “Ohio ard the Greenback Movement,” MVHR, 
XI (December, 1924), 533-534. For a detailed analysis of the role of 
labor in the movement see Destler, American Radicalism 1865-1901, 50-17, 
and John R. Commons and Associates, History of Labor in the United 
States, New York, 1926, II, 240-251. 

52 Destler, American Radicalism 1865-1901, 50-66. 
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of midwestern greenbackers, they had no monetary theory at all, 
unless it can be argued that the demand for legislation in the field 
of currency as a means and not an end in itself can be termed 
a monetary theory. Certainly Donnelly’s views were far from 
static or consistent. 

The last of the significant views of greenbackism conceives of it 
as an indication of a lack of faith in the ‘greater capitalism” which 
was emerging during the nineteenth century.** Donnelly’s role 
appears to vindicate this opinion. The system of economic rewards 
and profits was not directly challenged by the greenbackers but 
their emphasis was placed on utilizing government's power to bring 
a more honest functioning of it. Viewed in this light, perhaps the 
historical significance of the movement is most clear. It served 
as a vehicle of social criticism. With irony one might call attention 
to Henry D. Lloyd's oft-quoted condemnation in 1896 of the money 
issue as the cowbird in the nest of reform—in the 1870's the 
money issue was the nest itself.°* Because of this, Donnelly and the 
other greenbackers helped create in the public consciousness the idea 
that the morals of business and government were in need of reap 
praisal, and by so doing, helped to formulate the mood that was 
progressivism. 

MARTIN RIDGE 


San Diego State College 


53 Solon J. Buck, The Granger Movement 1870-1880, Cambridge, 1913, 
$11. See also, Samuel Rezneck, “Distress, Relief, and Discontent in the 
United States During the Depression of 1873-1878,” Journal of Political 
Economy, LVIII (December, 1950), 508. 

54 Caro Lloyd, Henry Demarest Lloyd, New York, 1912, I, 263. 





Bryan and the Urban Progressives 


The Progressive Era was a period in which the nation seemed 
to awaken from slumber as a new dawn chased away shadows of 
venality and selfishness from political and economic life. He who 
does what is true, reasoned Americans, comes to the light, and they 
were ready to believe that the rosy tints sweeping over the landscape 
emanated from the light that shone more and more unto the perfect 
day. The dawn symbolized progress, for progress was as pervading 
and as inevitable as the dawn. Progressivism was not peculiar to 
any single element of American society. It was a mass movement 
transcending Populistic agrarianism and urban humanitarianism, 
rural radicalism and respectable middle class reform. The philoso- 
phy of the movement could not be expressed in neat, consistent, 
logical formulae; it was the product of a faith without dogmatic 
structure if not without dogma.! 

Admittedly the Progressive Movement, with its heterogeneous 
ideological content, defies generalization. Yet it does lend itself to 
classification, and at least two categories of Progressivism can be 
identified and described with some degree of accuracy: one influ- 
enced chiefly by the agrarian inheritance, and the other resulting 
from what were primarily urban developments. As Professor Rich- 
ard Hofstadter has shown, much of the impetus of the Progres- 
sive Movement was urban in origin.? But agrarian influences in 
the reform movement were not entirely negligible, and William 
Jennings Bryan served admirably as a Progressive spokesman for 
rural America.* To contrast Bryan with urban Progressives such as 
Theodore Roosevelt, therefore, is to contrast one type of Progres- 
sivism with another, and one of the supreme ironies of the Nebras- 
kan’s career as a political leader is that he found himself in opposi- 
tion to men with whom he had much in common. In spite of 
similarities between urban and rural branches of the Progressive 


1 Ralph Gabriel, The Course of American Democratic Thought, New 
York, 1956, 360. 

2 Richard Hofstadter, The Age of Reform, New York, 1955, 131-134. 
The basis for the transition from Mugwump to P ive is also indi- 
cated in Alan Pendleton Grimes, The Political Liberation of the New York 
Nation, “The James Sprunt Studies in History and Political Science,” 
XXXIV, Durham, N. C., 1953. 

3 Theodore Saloutos and John D. Hicks, Agricultural Discontent in 
the Middle West, 1900-1939, Madison, Wis., 1951, 32-33. 
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Movement, however, differences did exist, and Bryan's place in 
American history is set in this context. 


The Commoner’s thought was based primarily upon his emo- 
tions rather than upon his intellect; leaders of the urban Progres- 
sives were more inclined toward rationalism. Insofar as he followed 
the dictates of his heart rather than his mind, Bryan was romantic, 
and his ready acceptance of the sturdy yeoman’s cause in the 
Populist period indicates a romantic temperament. He did not offer 
proof that the “gold ring” or the “money power” had deliberately 
set out to bilk the farmer of his just rewards. He only saw that the 
stout-hearted pioneer men and women who had braved the elements 
in establishing homesteads on the plains were suffering, and rely- 
ing on his intuition, he concluded that much of their suffering was 
the result of heartless and callous exploitation. Bryan was always 
sensitive to social wrongs; but often without taking the time to 
analyze the specific causes of injustice, he advocated remedies and 
reforms based upon the assumption that the urban, financial cen- 
ters of the East were the source of all evil. The Progressive leaders 
of these urban centers could not, of course, accept this assumption 
with such ease. Theirs was a realistic rather than a romantic ap- 
proach. The city with its universities and its well-educated and 
respectable reformers encouraged painstaking investigation and fact 
finding.* Urban Progressives were, for the most part, members 
of the intelligensia; unlike Bryan and his agrarian followers, they 
distrusted emotion and placed their faith in reason. In the preface 
to his little book, Sin and Society, which had great appeal for the 
urban Progressive, Edward Alsworth Ross wrote: 


This book deals with sin, but it does not entreat the sinner to mend his ways. 
It seeks to influence no one in his conduct. It does seek to influence men 
in their attitude toward the conduct of others. Its exhortation is not Be 
good, but Be rational. To modify conduct one touches the heart. To 
modify the judgments on conduct one speaks to the intellect. The latter is 
the method of this book. Its aim is to enlighten rather than to move.5 


4 Grimes, The Political Liberalism of the New York Nation, 43-45. In 
describing the views of such reformers, Grimes writes, “Rational men 
would weigh the characters of contending candidates in the scales of 
virtue and register a reasoned choice in favor of morality and learning.” 
And again, “...the aim of the respectable reformers was to give to the 
‘virtuous and educated greater weight in political affairs than the 
‘machines’ permitted.” 

5 Ross, Sin and Society, New York, 1907, vii. Whether or not Ross 
himself should be considered an urban Progressive is debatable. A native 
of Iowa, he had been a disciple of Henry George during his undergraduate 
days at Coe College. He became a well-known sociologist and a member 
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Bryan preached a message of love and taught that America would 
progress to the fulfillment of her mission when the love of man 
for man became universal. The urban Progressives espoused a 
scientific humanism. “Your pious leanings are not in accord with 
the progressive reform and regenerative movement of the age,” 
wrote one of Bryan’s correspondents. Such men believed that 
progress would come through the exercise of man’s rational facul- 
ties, that if social evils were to be eliminated it would be as the 
result of scientific investigation. 

Bryan and the urban Progressives, therefore, developed differ- 
ing conceptions of reality. When the latter undertook the investi- 
gation of slum conditions, the frauds perpetrated by political ma- 
chines, the manipulations of financiers, the widespread vice that 
flourished in rapidly growing cities, they came to the conclusion 
that evil doing was universal. For them reality was, as Profes- 
sor Hofstadter has put it, “the bribe, the rebate, the bought franchise, 
the sale of adulterated food.”" Reality was the sin of society; the 
virtues of American life seemed fictitious, unreal. Bryan, with his 
invincible faith in the common man, believed that wrong doing 
was the work of a vicious few. Reality for him included the dignity 
of those who earned their bread by the sweat of the brow on the 
one hand, and on the other the utter depravity of a few conspira- 
tors of great wealth and power who had contrived to appropriate 
the worker's bread for their own selfish purposes. Drawing upon 
this view of reality, Bryan dashed off his comment upon Thomas 
Lawson’s widely read muckraking series on the operations of the 
stock market, ‘Frenzied Finance’’: 


Mr. Lawson’s phrase, “Frenzied Finance,” is too mild. Conscienceless fi- 
nance is a more accurate description of what goes on in Wall street. 
“Frenzied” would imply an excitement so intense as to temporarily suspend 
the operation of the reason, but some of the Wall street transactions are 
deliberately contrived schemes for deception and pillage.® 


The rapid industrialization of the United States after the Civil 
War brought a train of abuses deplored by both urban and rural 
Progressives and figuring prominently in their respective concep- 





of LaFollette’s brain trust at Wisconsin. Although he imbibed some of 
the ideas of urban Progressives, his association with the radical agrarian 
tradition left its mark upon him. 

6 H. G. Day to Bryan, January 24, 1901, Bryan Papers, Library of 
Congress. 

7 Hofstadter, The Age of Reform, 200. 

8 The Commoner, January 20, 1905. Italics mine. See Thomas Law- 
son, “Frenzied Finance; The Story of Amalgamated,” Everybody’s, XII, 
XIII, XIV (January, 1905-February, 1906). 
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tions of reality. Just as these views on the nature of reality dif- 
fered, so also did urban and rural reactions to post war economic 
developments differ. The nationalizing of business was accompanied 
by a status revolution in which the urban gentry of long established 
wealth and social position saw itself being replaced by the new cap- 
tain of industry as a controlling power in American life. While 
the urban Progressives thus felt the pressure of a status revolution, 
the rural Progressives believed that they had already experienced 
one. The yeoman farmer of the Jeffersonian tradition had disap- 
peared; at least, the most important population groups were no 
longer agrarian. The Populist crusade represented, in part, an 
attempt to regain what farmers thought had been lost as a result 
of the machinations of the “money power.’?° In other words, the 
appeal of the urban Progressives was to those who still had some- 
thing to lose; the rural Progressives, heirs of the Populists, believed 
they had already lost something—their birthright. 

This sense of loss was perhaps most apparent in the nativist 
tendencies of both the Populists and the rural Progressives. The 
influx of immigrants from southern and eastern Europe came at a 
time when industry was expanding rapidly and when farmers were 
agitating against malpractices of industrialists. It was inevitable 
that industrialism and immigration should be linked together. With 
immigrants pouring into congested industrial areas, farmers be- 
lieved themselves not only exploited but outnumbered. The pre- 
Civil War animosities arising from the South’s conception of itself 
as a minority gave place to fears and hatreds stemming, in part, 
from the minority consciousness of “native American” farmers in 
both the West and the South." Yet the foundations of nativism 


9 Hofstadter, The Age of Reform, 137. 

10 Jbid., 33-35, 70-81. See also Hallie Farmer, “Economic Background 
of Frontier Populism,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, X (1924), 
406-427; Roger V. Clements, “The Farmers’ Attitude Toward British 
Investments in American Industry,” The Journal of Economic History, XV 
(1955), 151-159. “No one can confuse in his own mind,” said Bryan 
in a passage which reflects the Populist influence, “the difference between 
buying wheat or oats or corn because he has immediate need for them or 
is in a position to store them for future use, and the purchase for specu- 
lative purposes of grain which he does not expect to receive, or the sale 
for speculative purposes of grain which he does not expect to deliver,” And 
yet, he concluded, it was the refusal to observe this distinction that had 
brought about the “ruin of so many fortunes, and the wreck of so many 
lives.” “The Next Awakening,” Public Opinion, XXXVIII (May 27, 1905), 


806. 

11 This tendency toward nativism is most pronounced in the career 
of Tom Watson. See C. Vann Woodward, Tom Watson: Agrarian Rebel, 
New York, 1938, especially Chapters XXII and XXIII. But nativism 
among agrarian groups was by no means confined to the South. 
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were religious as well as economic. When the church of the immi- 
grant happened to be Catholic, as was the case with many of those 
who came from southern and eastern Europe, the latitudinarianism 
of American Protestantism seemed threatened. It was then an easy 
matter for rural Progressives to extend their distrust of the “money 
power’ to the immigrant, and their suspicion of the immigrant to the 
hierarchy of his church.’* 

This is not to say that urban Progressives were not also troubled 
by the immigrant, his outlook, and his institutions. Huddled in 
urban slums, immigrants were easy prey for machine politicians, 
and Progressives of the cities enlisted in the effort to facilitate 
Americanization of newcomers. The great gulf fixed between im- 
migrants and reform groups in industrial areas was difficult to 
bridge, however, for it was a gulf between two types of ethos. The 
immigrant regarded political relationships as personal rather than 
institutional, and he remained indifferent to the rationalistic appeals 
of urban Progressives.'* Efficiency, system, order, balanced bud- 
gets, improved administration, and lower taxes were rejected by the 
immigrant. He wanted humanity, not balanced budgets; sympathy 
and assistance, not efficiency and order; mercy without justice, not 
justice without mercy.44 Thus Progressives of the metropolitan 
areas never established rapport with immigrant groups, but the 
trend of urban Progressivism was in the direction of at least a 
theoretical acceptance of the newcomer.’® The new immigration 
created difficulties, of course, but they were difficulties that could 
be met scientifically. The attitude of the urban Progressives seldom 
took the form of religious bigotry. 


12 The attitude of the immi t toward his church was conservative. 
Religion was a way of life, providing continuity with the past. Permanence 
of form offered some security in his world of uncertainty. See Oscar 
Handlin, The Uprooted, Boston, 1952, 119, 142; Marcus Hansen, The Im- 
migrant in American History, Cambridge, Mass., 1942, 91. This conser- 
vatism ran counter to the mainstream of American church history, which 
has resulted in an emphasis on moralism rather than on dogma. In this 
connection the work of Professor Sidney Mead is suggestive. See his 
“Denominationalism: The Shape of Protestantism in America,” Church 
History, XXIII (1954), 291-820. 

13 Handlin, The Uprooted, 218-221. 

14 Hofstadter, The Age of Reform, 183-184. For all the graft and 
corruption associated with city machines, this much can be said for them: 
they did understand the immigrant mind and they did provide help when 
help was needed. “I stick to my friends high and low, do them a good 
turn whenever I get a chance, and hunt up all the jobs going for my 
constituents,” said George Washington Plunkitt of Tammany Hall. Here 
was an approach the immigrant could comprehend. See William L. Rior- 
dan, Plunkitt of Tammany Hall, ed. ~~ 4 V. Peei, New York, 1948, 63. 

15 Eric Goldman, Rendezvous with Destiny, New York, 1953, 78, 84. 
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Where the Populist tradition was strong, nativist ideas were 
widely received and voters were led to accept tenuous evidence as 
proof of conspiracy against their way of life. The election of 1908 
provides an illustration of the complications arising from aroused 
ethnic and religious sensitivities. Willam Howard Taft, while serv- 
ing as civil governor of the Philippines, had helped to solve a 
problem concerning the disposition of lands formerly held by Spanish 
friars. To do so, it had been necessary for him to negotiate directly 
with the Vatican, and when Taft became the Republican nominee, 
those negotiations were recalled as indicative of his friendliness 
toward Rome.’® “The Republicans are making an effort to reach 
our Catholic Democrats,” Bryan wrote Henry Watterson, “but we 
are planning to meet this, and will, I think succeed measurably well, 
although I would not be surprised if we lost a little in this direc- 
tion.” 

When the returns were in, many who had supported Bryan were 
convinced that he had lost more in that direction than anyone had 
anticipated. Correspondence in the Bryan Papers relating to this 
election is voluminous, and the letters he received suggest a wide 
spread belief that the Papacy had interfered with American demo- 
cratic processes, that the election of Taft was part of a twentieth 


century popish plot.’* Bryan made extensive inquiries, and for 
several weeks printed letters in The Commoner under the headline 
“Solving the Mystery of 1908.” But in spite of his efforts the 
mystery remained unsolved, and the degree to which Catholic in- 
fluence caused defections from the Democracy was an enigma that 
plagued the Commoner the rest of his days.'* 


16 The problem is thoroughly discussed in Henry F. Pringle, The Life 
and Times of William Howard Taft, New York, 1939, I, 220-231. 

17 Bryan to Watterson, August 17, 1908, Watterson Papers, Library 
of Congress. 

18 See the Bryan Papers, especially those for November, 1908. The 
following observations are typical: “We are in the grasp of Rome. And 
no man who is not a sympathizer with the Catholic can be elected.” “I 
want to call your attention to the two greatest sources of danger to our 
country, viz. catholocism [sic] and foreign immigration....I am not 4 
member of any church, nor am I an infidel, therefore am not a church 
fanatic, but J am an American with the deepest concern for my country.” 
“There seems to be no doubt about the Catholics having had their instrue- 
tions from Rome to vote for Mr. Taft....” “The Catholics have paid the 
Republican party for what they have done for them in the P.I.” 

19 It was the degree to which the Catholic Church influenced the elec- 
tion that puzzled Bryan. He was convinced, however, that defections did 
occur. During the campaign of 1912, he wrote: “We need to do some 
thing to bring back the catholics [sic] who voted for Taft in 1908 and 
who will vote for him this year. That is the one weak point in our fight 
this year.” Bryan to Woodrow Wilson, n.d., stamped “Answered, July 
31, 1912,” Wilson Papers, Library of Congress. 
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While Bryan’s correspondence did not enable him to arrive at 
conclusions that were entirely satisfactory, it does contain evidence 
of considerable nativist backing. And this nativist support begs 
an even more important question: what influence did such persons 
and groups have upon his thought and activities? During the 
period from 1896 to 1912, when Bryan served as his party's most ef- 
fective leader, he resisted nativist appeals. He hoped to win back 
Catholic voters, rather than proscribe them. Entreaties to form a 
“native American” party left him unmoved. His basic interest 
throughout these years was that the Democratic party should adopt 
the reforms he advocated and serve to make them effective. The 
accomplishment of this objective required political sagacity as well 
as political realism, for it demanded that a party composed of 
heterogeneous elements be persuaded to take united action. Bryan, 
like the urban Progressives, was not successful in winning support 
for his reforms among immigrant groups.*° Yet he was able to 
retain the fealty of many who opposed and feared the immigrant, 
and in so doing he was in no small measure responsible for keeping 
“sons of the wild jackass” inside the Progressive corral. Just as 
city bosses understood the immigrant and won his allegiance, so 
Bryan understood rural America and commanded its support. Per- 


haps the most significant difference between Bryan and the bosses 
lies in his acceptance of reforms that made the bosses writhe in 
anguish. But a not insignificant difference between Bryan and the 
urban Progressives developed from his attitude toward realistic 
democracy, and the pragmatic leadership he gave his party.” 


20 Handlin, The Uprooted, 218; Hansen, The Immigrant in American 
History, 92-95. Hansen points out that the sons of immigrants were 
more inclined to accept reform. They lost the conservatism of new property 
holders and they were far more ready to join in placing economic restric- 
tions upon individuals than their fathers had been. 

21 References to Bryan as a demagogue and to his political insin- 
cerity are legion, and are not by any means confined to urban Progres- 
sive writings. Taken together they indicate a general unwillingness on 
the part of his opponents to recognize Bryan’s skill as a practical politician. 
At any rate, Populists such as Henry Demarest Lloyd, conservatives such as 
Grover Cleveland, and urban Progressives such as Theodore Roosevelt could 
have agreed with H. L. Mencken that “if the fellow was sincere, then so 
was P. T. Barnum.” American Mercury, VI (October, 1925), 159. Repre- 
sentative of the views expressed by urban Progressives and their followers 
was a letter from William Allen White which doubtless pleased Roosevelt 
immensely. In commenting upon the differences between the Progressiv- 
ism of Roosevelt and Bryan, White observed that they were “so entirely 
technical, so nice in their adjustment, that it will strain democracy to the 
utmost to furnish public wisdom to see the truth and keep the demagogue’s 
foot off the scales.” White to Roosevelt, October 16, 1908, White Papers, 
Library of Congress. Roosevelt himself thought Bryan disingenuous, to 
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Although Bryan’s fame rested in large part upon his oratory, 
his weekly newspaper, The Commoner, was as important an organ 
as his matchless voice in the exercise of political leadership. And 
newspapers and magazines—particularly the latter—were also vital 
for the urban wing of the Progressive Movement. The relationship 
between editor Bryan and the urban journalists known as muckrakers 
is therefore necessary to an understanding of the relationship be- 
tween the urban and rural Progressives. 

The primary concern of the muckraking periodicals was in ac- 
curate and objective description. And the literature of exposure, 
which is as old as the bawdy planet, took on a new intensity when 
magazines such as McClure’s, Everybody's, Cosmopolitan, or Collier's 
served up dishes that were not so dainty to set before fact-hungry 
readers. Few would deny that the muckrakers became interested 
in securing reforms. They nevertheless believed that exposure of 
evil was a necessary prelude to reform. No one more clearly stated 
the position of the muckraker than did Ray Stannard Baker during 
a conversation with Jack London. When London asked him why 
he was not a socialist, Baker replied: 


You see, I'm not a reformer. I'm a reporter. I have only begun to look 
at the world. I want to see it all more clearly and understand it better, 
before I pledge myself to any final solution for the evils we both see. I'm 
not sure yet that if either you or I made over the world, it would be any 
better than the one we now have. We don’t know enough.?? 


In the minds of its purveyors, muckraking was thus an expression 
of the urban Progressive impulse: scientific, objective, unbiased, sug- 
gesting few specific solutions or answers and no sweeping altera- 
tions in the American social and economic system. 

The contents of The Commoner, in contrast to the muckraking 
journals, were almost exclusively editorial, for Bryan thought it his 
principal duty to present his point of view on every issue and event. 
He perhaps could not have adopted the muckrakers’ approach even 
had he so desired; his resources were too limited. He did not, 
however, feel any need to engage in muckraking. While the muck- 


say the least. “What an insincere canvass our opponents are waging this 
year,” he wrote when Bryan campaigned for Alton B. Parker. Roosevelt 
to Ed Crumpacker, October 12, 1904, Roosevelt Papers, Library of 
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my heir....” velt to Taft, September 1, 1908, Taft Papers, Library 
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raking magazines were devoted to facts, The Commoner was devoted 
to arguments. The people, thought Bryan, were like jurors who 
should be presented with arguments on both sides of a question 
before making any decision.** He was committed to the principle 
that ‘truth is born of conflict” and, as he conceived it, his function 
as editor coincided with his function as leader of the political op- 
position. 

Although Bryan frequently made use of the findings of the 
muckrakers, he did so to buttress his arguments. Again and again 
he was able to point to their articles as proof of what he had been 
saying since his entry into public life. To the muckrakers, the ex- 
posures were so sweeping that existing abuses seemed attributable 
to society as a whole. “We all are doing our worst,” said S. S. 
McClure, ‘‘and making the public pay.”** Bryan, uncompromising, 
never gave up the idea that the “money trust” was responsible 
for the evils in American life. “The thimbleriggers at a street 
fair,’ he wrote, ‘‘are engaged in more honorable business for they 
cheat those who are foolish enough to risk money on a game known 
to be dishonest, but these thimbleriggers of high finance rob the 
helpless and the dependents under the guise of doing an honest 
business.”*° Working from this assumption, it was easy for Bryan 
to suggest a program for the reform of abuses; it is always easier 
to pass laws preventing the misdeeds of a few than to legislate for 
a whole people. 

The interaction between Bryan and the muckrakers in the jour- 
nalistic sphere therefore parallels the interaction between the rural 
and urban wings of the Progressive Movement in the realm of po- 
litical action. The urban Progressives, feeling the pressures of a 
status revolution, demanded reform and through the muckrakers 
provided concrete evidence of evils in American society. But the 
urban Progressives were reluctant to suggest specific policies for 
making reform effective. The rural Progressives started with a 
program they had inherited from the Populists, and this program, 
modified, seemed to meet the problems which troubled the urban 
wing of the movement. Thus it would not be too much to say that 
the two wings of Progressivism were complementary; the urban 
group demonstrated the need for a change, while the rural group 


23 The Commoner, November 28, 1902. 
24 McClure’s Magazine, XX (January, 1903), 336. 
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led by Bryan produced a program which became the basis for change. 
Roosevelt's adoption of plank after plank from the Bryan platform 
becomes intelligible when it is seen as the result of this dialectic 
at work within the Progressive Movement. 

Nevertheless Roosevelt was at heart conservative, and were it 
not for his desire to thwart radicalism by correcting some of the 
evils of the status quo, he might never have become a Progressive 
at all. Even as a Progressive, he made a habit of balancing good 
and evil: the good trust as opposed to the bad trust, for example.” 
Roosevelt's equivocation served to mitigate what had originally 
seemed a radical program; in his hands the Bryan planks were cut 
and planed and used to construct a moderate platform. To say 
with Vachel Lindsay that T. R. aped Bryan is to voice a partial 
truth; but equally accurate would be the observation that Bryan 
aped T. R. It took no keen perception to see that Roosevelt was 
immensely popular with voters, and before long Bryan was taking 
pains to point out that he, too, was fundamentally conservative.” 
By 1908, the New York World thought Bryan had become an en- 
tirely new personality: “The old-time impulsiveness has utterly van- 
ished and exaggerated caution has taken its place.”** And in his 
speech accepting the Democratic nornination that year, the Commoner 
said, “I have such confidence in the intelligence as well as the 
patriotism of the people, that I cannot doubt their readiness to 
accept the reasonable reforms which our party proposes, rather than 
permit the continued growth of existing abuses to hurry the country 
on to remedies more radical and more drastic.”’*® 

After his defeat, Bryan’s supporters consoled him by pointing 
out that in a constitutional government the political opposition may 
sometimes be credited with more significant achievement than the 


26 “T. R. saw the machine; he did not see the system,” thought Lincoln 
Steffens. “He saw the party organization of the politicians; he saw 
some ‘bad’ trusts back of the bad politics, but he did not see the good 
trusts back of the bad trusts that were back of the bad machines.” The 
Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens, New York, 1931, 505. 

27 “Not only is the reformer the real defender of property rights, but 
he is the best friend of the very persons who abuse him,” Bryan 
in 1905. “Just as that physician is the best one who points out to his 
patient the dangers of the disease from which he suffers and pro 
the best remedy, no matter how severe, so those are the best friends of 
the rich who attempt to restrain excesses and correct abuses.” The 
Commoner, July 7, 1905. 

28 New York World, July 5, 1908. : 
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in power.*° Certainly Bryan’s opposition had some share in 
bringing about the positive results of the Progressive Era. At the 
same time the very success of a modified Bryan program tended to 
make the Commoner himself more moderate and respectable, and, 
toward the end of Roosevelt’s administration, less effective as a 
leader of political opposition. Success in failure was accompanied 
by failure in success. But the last acts of the tragedy were yet to be 
played. In his later years, Bryan became identified with the nativist 
demands he had once resisted. Personal defeat and ridicule took 
their toll, he lost contact with the pulse of the nation, and he was 
mocked where he had once been praised. A sense of loss overtook 
him, and in its shadow he was embraced by the Ku Klux Klan.** 


PauL W. GLap 
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Thomas P. Gore and the Election 
of Woodrow Wilson 


William F. McCombs, William G. McAdoo, and Walter Hines 
Page received a great deal of support from lesser politicians in 
their successful movement to make Woodrow Wilson President 
of the United States. One of the most important of the second 
echelon of leaders in the 1911-1912 presidential contest was Okla- 
homa’s blind Senator, Thomas P. Gore. Except for his part in the 
belligerent armed ship controversy of the spring of 1916, Gore has 
been largely overlooked by scholars dealing with twentieth-century 
politics.* The hope of this article is to rescue him from the obscurity 
inevitably surrounding those in the second rank of any important 
movement by showing the role he played in the election of Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Elected to the Senate in 1907 when Oklahoma was admitted 
to the Union, the blind Senator had become nationally known 
for having risen above his handicap, albeit his influence on legis- 
lation during his first few years in the Senate had been limited. 
When the liberal wing of the Democratic party attached itself to 
the rising star of New Jersey's Governor Wilson, Gore saw a 
political opportunity. Soon after the Wilson-for-President head- 
quarters was established in New York in 1911, Gore publicly ex- 
pressed his hearty accord with the movement. Carefully canvassing 
the political situation, he had concluded that the Governor was 
the only prospective candidate who could carry both New York 
and New Jersey, which he felt necessary for a Democratic victory; 
therefore, he announced a full year before the Democratic National 
Convention met that he favored Wilson for the nomination. Al- 
though he was later to assert that he had joined the Wilson ranks 
because he thought it was a shrewd political calculation,” at the 
time he talked in ideological terms. “In respect to legislative 
policies,” Gore said of Wilson, “he is abreast of the times. He 
is in harmony with the spirit of enlightened and rational progress, 


1 The only writer who has given Gore more than passing notice is 
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and yet he is wise enough to know that ‘too swift arrives as tardy 
as too slow.’ Gore became the first figure of any prominence 
in public office to announce in favor of Wilson. 

As a close friend of McCombs, the general manager of the Wil- 
son pre-convention campaign, Gore gave sound advice. McCombs 
later expressed his opinion of Gore’s work when he wrote, “We 
obtained the most valuable acquisition that I know of in the entire 
campaign in Senator Thomas P. Gore.”* When the Democratic 
National Committee met on January 9, 1912, to select a city in 
which to hold the nominating convention, McCombs, following 
Gore’s suggestion, was able to have Baltimore named as the site. 
Gore and McCombs favored Baltimore over New York City be- 
cause they did not want Wilson’s candidacy to have the appearance 
of being Tammany-dominated.* When Byron R. Newton, publicity 
agent for pre-convention activities, clashed with McCombs, he was 
discharged, and McCombs accepted Gore’s suggestion, Thomas H. 
Owen of Oklahoma, as the replacement.* As the pre-convention 
struggle intensified, the sickly McCombs leaned more heavily on 
Gore. “It was to him, more than any other person,” McCombs 
recalled, “that I turned in the most difficult moments.’’? 

As Wilson’s campaign gained momentum a counter-campaign 
developed. Gore's role became that of spokesman to the press 
to reassure the public of Wilson’s uprightness. In January, 1912, 
when the Wilson managers were doing their best to bring their 
candidate and William Jennings Bryan together politically, the New 
York Sun published a letter written by Wilson to Adrian H. Joline 
in 1907 expressing an uncomplimentary attutide toward Bryan. 
Writing that he would like to “do something at once dignified 
and effective to knock Mr. Bryan once for all into a cocked hat,” 
Wilson had agreed with Joline’s opinion that Bryan’s proposal for 
government ownership of the railroads was socialistic. The publica- 
tion of this letter was well-timed, as one of the bitterest anti-Bryan and 
anti-Wilson newspapers in the country endeavored to drive a wedge 
between the Commoner and the Governor. The reason for the 
printing of the letter was apparent to most observers. Gore's com- 
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ment was accurate when he said that it had “two designs, both 
sinister. First—to put Wilson and Bryan asunder, to divide pro- 
gressive Democrats and conquer them. Second—to inflame the 
animosity and resentment of Mr. Bryan’s faithful friends and fol- 
lowers and cause them to desert Wilson.’”* 

A week after the publication of the Joline letter, the Wilson 
candidacy, apparently recovering from the thrust of the Sun, re- 
ceived another blow that for a time threatened to thwart Wilson's 
presidential ambitions entirely. George Harvey, editor of the con- 
servative Harper's Weekly and an early advocate of Wilson's candi- 
dacy, disliking the New Jersey Governor's alliance with the young 
progressives, tried to hinder Wilson’s prospects. Implying that the 
Governor was ungrateful for his magazine's support and financial 
connections, Harvey published a misleading announcement stating 
that Wilson had suggested that Harvey's aid was injurious to his 
candidacy. When this announcement appeared in the January 20 
issue of Harper's Weekly, Wilson's opponents rejoiced. Exploiting 
the Wilson-Harvey break unmercifully, the conservative papers of 
the country outdid themselves in attacking Wilson as an ingrate for 


refusing to accept Harvey's support. 

Assisting the Wilson managers in their attempt to prevent these 
attacks from becoming effective, Gore jauntily declared the whole 
incident ‘‘a bubble, not a billow.”'® He defended Wilson by chal- 
lenging the critics to tell the public frankly whether their candidates 
would accept a financial obligation similar to the one the Governor 
declined. “I would rather see Governor Wilson defeated and his 
heart an open book, ‘that all who run may read,’ ” he declared, “than 
to see him triumphant with a skeleton in his political closet which 
had been concealed from the eyes of a confiding people.’"* He 
also helped ease the situation by persuading Francis G. Newlands 
of Nevada, himself a possible presidential candidate, to declare his 
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support of Wilson. This unhesitating support on the part of Gore 
and other important Democratic leaders was quite effective in 
rehabilitating Wilson’s political fortunes. 

Having considerable political power in Oklahoma, Gore under- 
took to foster and organize the pre-convention Wilson campaign in 
his home state. In this endeavor he received the assistance of a 
loyal and able lieutenant, William H. “Alfalfa Bill” Murray.’* J. 
Robert Gilliam and Washington Sorrel, president and secretary 
respectively of the state organization, established Wilson clubs in 
strategic towns, including Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Enid, Guymon, 
Shawnee, Ardmore, and Muskogee.** Progressive newspapers, led 
by the influential Oklahoma City Daily Oklahoman, lent their sup- 
port to the Wilson boosters. But a number of the state's political 
leaders, notably Governor C. N. Haskell, favored the candidacy 
of Champ Clark, Speaker of the House of Representatives. Of 
the Democratic leaders in the state, sentiment was about evenly 
divided between Wilson and Clark. For fear of offending the ad- 
herents of other candidates, Gore based his advocacy of Wilson 
on the alleged fact that he was the only candidate who could marshal 
the independent vote.** 

In January, 1912, Gore arrived in Oklahoma to give finishing 
touches to the campaign organization. Abstaining from making an 
open fight for his candidate, he nevertheless traveled extensively 
throughout the Sooner State in an attempt to rally his friends for 
Wilson. When it was rumored that the Clark managers had 
threatened Gore with political annihilation if he spoke for Wilson 
in Oklahoma, Gore denied that his opponents had issued the ulti- 
matum.'® To prove that he had not been intimidated, Gore spoke 
in Oklahoma City on February 9, but he spoke concerning the 
general Democratic situation and his remarks regarding Wilson 
were mild. In this speech he defended his right to freedom of 
speech and presidential choice.'® 

The Republicans refused to allow the Democrats the appear- 
ance of unity, and four days later the Muskogee Daily Phoenix 
published the contents of the purported threatening letters from the 
Clark men to Gore. The Senator negated any effect this move 
might have had by his actions at the Oklahoma Democratic con- 
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vention two weeks later. With the county conventions selecting 
a majority of Wilson delegates for the state convention, thus assur- 
ing the Gore faction of complete control at the meeting, he gen- 
erously suggested that the Oklahoma delegation to the Baltimore 
convention be evenly divided between Wilson and Clark.’" Clark's 
Oklahoma manager, United States Congressman Scott Ferris, ac- 
cepted the offer. But when the state convention met, the other 
Clark adherents, who had been assured of the support of candidate 
Judson Harmon's Oklahoma followers, determined to fight for 
control of the convention. Faced with this situation, Gore called 
a caucus of the Wilson delegates on the eve of the convention, at 
which time his followers voted to regard the Gore-Ferris agreement 
as binding.** With the Wilson men in control of the convention, 
the Clark supporters were defeated by a comfortable margin (314% 
to 28542). The two factions then agreed to divide the delegation, 
with the provision that if either Clark or Wilson withdrew from the 
national convention contest, all the delegates would vote for the 
other candidate.’® 

These developments indicated that the rift in the Democratic 
ranks as publicized by the Republican press had been real. But Gore 
had shrewdly healed the breach by insisting that the national dele- 
gation be divided evenly. With apparent victory in his hands on 
the state level, Gore was aware that his candidate might not win 
at the national convention. Success in carrying all Wilson delegates 
to the convention would then be a Pyrrhic victory for Gore. By 
splitting the votes he felt that he had nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain. If Clark ultimately won the nomination, Gore's sup- 
port for Wilson would be less distasteful to Oklahoma leaders since 
he had generously allowed half the delegation to vote for Clark. 
Further to indicate Gore’s political maturity, it must be pointed out 
that he himself would be running for re-election within two years, 
and he was wise enough to know that support of a doubtful nominee 
in 1912 would not help him in his own coming campaign if he 
alienated important political leaders in his state. 

Gore's campaign activities for Wilson before the Baltimore con- 
vention did not end with his efforts in Oklahoma. Determined to 
carry the Midwest in the primaries, McCombs sent Gore in March 
on a hurricane tour of Wisconsin. But Gore did more than speak; 
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he helped develop an active publicity agency, and from Milwaukee 
he directed the organization of a campaign which reached to the 
smallest precinct in Wisconsin.*° The national headquarters con- 
tributed heavy financial support and vast quantities of literature to 
that state’s organization. These efforts were not in vain; twenty 
of the twenty-four Wisconsin delegates to Baltimore were pledged 
to Wilson. 

Despite these victories, when the Democratic National Conven- 
tion met on June 25, 1912, Wilson’s future as a presidential candi- 
date was not bright. Without campaigning Champ Clark had led 
Wilson by substantial majorities in most of the Democratic pri- 
maries and state conventions. With only 248 pledged delegates 
to Clark’s 436, Wilson and his followers were disheartened, but 
they were determined to make the best of it. 

The convention was riotous from the first day. The Wilson 
delegates, including Gore who was a delegate-at-large from Okla- 
homa, supported William Jennings Bryan in his revolt against con- 
servative Alton B. Parker of New York as keynote speaker. The 
Clark men voted for Parker, however, and the Judge delivered his 
speech. At the beginning of the second day, the Committee on 
Credentials reported that it had not yet completed its work and 
would not be ready to report on its efforts until 8 P.M. The chair- 
man of the committee suggested that the convention not recess until 
that time, “for I know those present would like a display of 
oratory.” 

Of the eight who “displayed” oratory, Gore was one. In a 
rousing speech typical of those made on such occasions, Gore loosed 
his oratorical powers on the receptive Democratic ears. Attacking 
the Republican party as one which “taxes the toys and joys of child- 
hood; taxes the tools in the hands of the toiler; taxes the rags upon 
the back of the beggar; taxes the crust upon the lips of the hungry; 
taxes not only the necessaries and comforts of life, but taxes the 
cerements and the monuments of the dead,” he appealed to the con- 
vention crowd. He also cast humorous aspersions in the direction 
of the Republicans. Suggesting that all articles in the United States 
be given two price tags, one including a tariff and the other not, 
he advanced the plan that all who favored a protective tariff pay 
the higher price while those who believed in a low tariff or no 
tariff be allowed to buy the articles at the lower price. ‘That law 
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is bound to give universal satisfaction,” he announced, “because 
under its operation it shall be done unto every man according to 
his faith.”** 

In the meantime, Bryan had prepared a resolution pledging the 
party to nominate no candidate under obligation to “J. Pierpont 
Morgan, Thomas F. Ryan, August Belmont, or any other member 
of the privilege-hunting and favor-seeking class." The resolution 
further demanded that delegates Ryan and Belmont, whom Bryan 
considered the handmaidens of Wall Street, be expelled from the 
convention.** Bryan's brother called together several Wilson lead- 
ers, including Gore, Luke Lea, Cone Johnson, Jerry B. Sullivan, 
Harvey Garber, and Henderson Martin, ardent Bryan men ail, to 
get their opinion of the proposed resolution. They unanimously 
agreed that it was too harsh, if not unwise.** When none of them 
volunteered to introduce the resolution, the Great Commoner him- 
self took the step, causing an uproar in the convention. Only after 
the provision expelling Ryan and Belmont had been struck out was 
the resolution accepted by the convention.** 

During the night of June 27 and the morning of June 28, the 
nominations for President were made. Wilson was nominated by 
John W. Wescott at 3:25 A.M. after a Wilson demonstration of 
one hour and fifteen minutes. The nomination was seconded in 
several brief speeches, one of which was delivered by the Oklahoma 
orator. Although praising Wilson highly in this speech, Gore 
stressed the importance of the cause and principles for which the 
candidate stood. “The proud, arrogant and omnipotent Republican 
party is today stranded, broken between the rock of Taft stand- 
pattism on the one hand and the whirlpool of Rooseveltian radical- 
ism on the other,” he concluded. “There must be and there will 
be a progressive party in the United States. Shall that party be the 
Democratic party or shall it be the Roosevelt party ?”*® 

Besides Wilson and Clark, two other candidates of importance 
were nominated, Governor Judson Harmon of Ohio and Represen- 
tative Oscar W. Underwood of Alabama. At seven o'clock in the 
morning on June 28, the first ballot was taken. The four highest 
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candidates were Clark (44042), Wilson (324), Harmon (148), and 
Underwood (117%). 

When the afternoon session began, the lines were tightly drawn 
for the impending battle. The nervous and sickly McCombs was 
in charge of the Wilson forces. A. Mitchell Palmer bespoke Wil- 
son's interests on the speakers’ platform with assistance from Wil- 
liam Hughes of New Jersey and Thomas J. Pence of North Caro- 
lina. A. S. Burleson was in command of the Wilson delegates on 
the convention floor, aided by Gore and McAdoo. With little 
change in the votes during the next eight ballots, the Wilson men 
knew that the knockout blow was being prepared. On the tenth 
ballot New York’s Tammany boss, Charles F. Murphy, cast his 
state’s ninety votes for Clark instead of Harmon. This gave the 
Speaker 556 votes, well over a majority, and it was hoped, would 
provide the signal for the Clark landslide. The Wilson managers, 
McCombs, Palmer, McAdoo, Burleson, and Gore, scurried over the 
convention hall pleading with the Underwood delegates not to give 
their votes to Clark. With North Dakota and Oklahoma refusing 
to alter their votes, the tenth ballot continued without further 
significant change in the voting.** 

On the next ballot the Underwood men knew that they held a 
trump card. Clark’s nomination could be prevented by their hold- 
ing to their hundred-odd votes, and they were well aware of it. Play- 
ing for a deadlock between Wilson and Clark, they hoped that 
their candidate would become the logical compromise candidate. 
They were not ready to bargain with the Wilson or Clark forces; 
they wanted nothing less than the Presidency. The Wilson men, 
on the other hand, despite Bryan’s belated support on the fourteenth 
ballot, realized that they had to deal with the Underwood delegates 
if they were to win the nomination. McCombs, Gore, and T. W. 
Gregory held long conferences with the Underwood leaders and 
promised that if Wilson should be put out of the race at any stage, 
they would use their influence to deliver the Wilson delegates to 
the Alabamian. The Underwood men in return agreed to remain 
loyal to their candidate. In this way a solid anti-Clark block was 
formed, and the Missourian ultimately lost the nomination (after 
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a total of forty-six ballots) by this skillful maneuvering on the part 
of the Wilson forces.?* On the afternoon of July 2 the convention 
made Wilson the official nominee. 

Gore was recognized by his associates as having a significant 
part in this victory. McAdoo recalled in his autobiography that the 
Senator was “‘skillful and active” as one of the floor leaders and 
praised him for his “great work.’"*® McCombs’ secretary, Maurice 
F. Lyons, called Gore “a power on the floor,”’*° and the New York 
Times said, “Senator Gore was referred to by Gov. Wilson just 
before the deciding ballot was cast at Baltimore as a field general 
so capable that it would be mere impertinence on his own part to 
intervene in the situation instead of trusting all to the Senator.”** 

Hardly had the convention excitement subsided before the Wil- 
son leaders began to make plans for the election in November. The 
most perplexing business was that of reorganizing the Democratic 
National Committee. Burleson, Palmer, Gore, and Josephus Daniels 
conferred several times, finally agreeing that McCombs should be 
recommended as chairman of the national committee.** Wilson 
plainly distrusted the sickly man who was becoming increasingly more 
difficult to deal with, insisting that McAdoo be made vice-chairman. 
When the national committee met on July 15 in Chicago, McCombs 
and McAdoo were chosen as previously agreed, with a strong execu- 
tive committee to support them. This committee was comprised of 
original Wilson supporters who had been active in the pre-convention 
campaign: Daniels, Palmer, Burleson, Gore, Joseph E. Davies, J. A. 
O'Gorman, Daniel J. McGillicuddy, Robert Ewing, James A. Reed, 
W. R. King, William Saulsbury, and R. S. Hudspeth.** In select- 
ing this so-called “veranda cabinet,” Wilson had almost entirely 
ignored the old guard politicians who had customarily led in the 
management of Democratic presidential campaigns. 

Early in August the Democratic organization's headquarters was 
established in New York City. Gore, having impressed his fellow 


28 Link, Wilson, 450. 

29 Crowded Years, Boston, 1931, 152. 

30 Maurice F. Lyons Papers (Division of Manuscripts, Library of 
Congress). 

31 August 12, 1912. 
82 Josephus Daniels, The Wilson Era, Years of Peace—1910-1917, 
Chapel Hill, 1944, 68. 

33 Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters, New 
York, 1927-39, III, 371. Burleson apparently considered McCombs, McAdoo, 
Gore, Daniels, Davies, King, and Saulsbury the most important members 
of the campaign committee. See memorandum in the A. S. Burleson 
Papers (Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress). 
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workers with his organizing genius during the pre-convention cam- 
paign, was named chairman of the National Bureau Organization.** 
When the Senator took charge he found the party machinery in a 
state of “utter dilapidation,” and it was October before the organi- 
zation was under full sail.** Directing the campaign with extra- 
ordinary ability, he perfected the organization to such an extent 
that it was possible to reach the personnel of the smallest precincts.*® 
Distributing a pamphlet giving detailed instructions to local workers 
on how to form Wilson and Marshall clubs, Gore urged the estab- 
lishment of these clubs throughout the country, supplying them 
liberally with campaign literature and buttons.*’ The organization 
bureau distributed 760,000 packages of campaign material to an 
estimated 360,000 different individuals. Some 3,300,000 pieces of 
printed matter were sent directly from Gore's office, and about 
2,500,000 were sent from the general supply room by order of 
his bureau.*® 

In a tactical effort to unite all factions in the Midwest and to 
counteract Theodore Roosevelt's popularity in that progressive re- 
gion, Joseph E. Davies, secretary of the national committee, was 
chosen to head the Democrats’ western office at Chicago. In Sep- 
tember Gore and Burleson moved the offices of the organization 


bureau and the speakers’ division to Chicago to promote unity of 
effort.** From that vantage point Gore directed his hierarchy-type 
organization so as to keep even the most humble precinct workers 
on the job. 

The importance of organizational work done by Gore and his 
subordinates is apparent when the popular vote in the campaign is 
analyzed. Although Wilson won by a landslide in the electoral 


34 The directors of the other divisions were Henry Morgenthau 
(finance), Josephus Daniels (publicity), A. S. Burleson and Homer S. 
Cummings (speakers’ division), Abram I. Elkus (foreign division), R. S. 
Hudspeth (labor), and John F. De Saulles and Joseph Truesdale (young 
men’s division). Lyons, McCombs, 113. 

35 Gore to John J. Raskob, December 15, 1928, Thomas P. Gore Pa- 
pers (Division of Manuscripts, University of Oklahoma Library). 

36 Lyons, McCombs, 115. 

37 Gore to “My dear Democratic Friend” (mimeographed), October 
8, 1912, Josephus Daniels Papers (Division of Manuscripts, Library of 
Congress). 

38 W. D. Jamieson to T. P. Gregory, November 7, 1912, copy in Ed- 
ward M. House Papers (Yale University Library), quoted in Link, 
Wilson, 482. 

39 M. L. Davies to McCombs, July 26, 1912 (telegram), and Irving 
Shuman to McCombs, July 26, 1912, Daniels Papers; Louisville Times, 
September 13, 1912. 
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college, his popular vote amounted to less than 42 per cent of the 
ballots cast. In an election in which over fifteen million votes were 
cast, a change of mind on the part of a few hundred thousand voters 
in critical states would have elected the Bull Moose candidate,“ 
In view of this possibility, party organization looms as a significant 
factor in the election, if for no other reason than the keeping in 
line of regular Democratic voters. 

After Wilson's victory in the general election and with a majority 
of seventy-three in the House and six in the Senate, the Democratic 
leaders made their plans from November to March with pleasant 
yet sober anticipation. Most of their conferences centered around 
cabinet choices and the program for the next session of Congress, 
Gore conferred with Colonel Edward M. House in November, at 
which time the Senator expressed his favorable opinion of Bryan 
as a possible cabinet member.*! The following January the Senator 
was in conference with the President-elect on two separate occasions, 
the first being on January 8 when he and Hoke Smith conferred 
with Wilson for three hours discussing cabinet posts and the coming 
session of Congress.*? 

Rumors were heard that Gore would be given a cabinet posi- 
tion, and it was generally believed in Oklahoma that the Senator 
could have one if he so desired.** There is no indication, however, 
that he cared to leave his Senate post. Soon to be elevated to the 
chairmanship of the important Agriculture and Forestry Committee 
as a result of the Democratic victories, the Senator was on the verge 
of his most productive years in the Senate. He believed that it 
would be unwise to leave the Senate at the time his influence was 
obviously gaining momentum. 

As a progressive Democrat from Oklahoma in a period when 
progressivism was at flood tide in the United States, Gore had been 
one of the first public officials of any importance to announce his 
approval of the candidacy of Woodrow Wilson for President. Al- 
though Gore himself later indicated that his backing was owing to 
political opportunism, the fact remains that at the time Gore and 
Wilson were closely akin in their thinking in a political and social 


40 See World Almanac, 1914, 725. 

41 House to Wilson, November 28, 1912, quoted in Charles Seymour 
(ed.), The Intimate Papers of Colonel House, Boston, 1926, I, 94~95. 
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milieu permeated by a reform impetus. However, Gore's primary 
contributions to Wilson’s campaign were organizational and tac- 
tical rather than ideological. In the pre-convention period Gore 
was an able assistant to the Wilson men who planned grand 
strategy. Many of his suggestions were accepted, and his oratory 
was used to advantage. At the convention itself the Oklahoma 
Senator aided other Wilson leaders in the all-important struggle 
for supporters. If firsthand observers are to be trusted, his ma- 
neuverings with the delegates as a floor leader were invaluable. In 
the fall election campaign Gore’s role as organizational leader for 
the national headquarters appears as his largest contribution. His 
careful attention to detail undoubtedly kept many progressive Demo- 
crats in the party fold when the November elections were held. 

It may be true that Gore’s role in the election of Wilson was 
not as large as that played by several more prominent politicians, 
but his contributions were significant. Although he later clashed 
with his Chief Executive over the war, he nonetheless deserves his 
place among those who raised Woodrow Wilson to the highest 
elective office in the land. 
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Book Review 


Medicine in Chicago 1850-1950. By Thomas Neville Bonner. The Ameri- 
can History Research Center, Madison, Wisconsin, 1957. Pp. xvii, 302. 


Thomas N. Bonner, with the help of the American History Research 
Center and the Chicago Medical Society, has contributed a significant 
special study in localized history. Professor Bonner traces the technical, 
ees and social developments of medicine in Chicago from its 

ginnings to the present. The book reflects thorough research and it is 
well written. An extensive index enhances the value of the book as a 
reference work. 

Studies of this type are of considerable value. The local historian will 
find this work raising points for comparison with other communities. The 
medical historian will find here how local circumstances alter the course 
of professional development in the local community and in the nation. The 
general historian will find in this account examples of the many relationships 
between medicine and the facets of social life more familiar to him. 

All historians can turn to this volume with profit. Perhaps none will 
find it entirely satisfactory. Undoubtedly, a local historian would have ap- 
preciated a more thorough treatment of the local, as opposed to the purely 
individual, factors giving Chicago medicine its peculiar character, which is 
so well delineated here. Similarly, a medical historian might be disap- 
pointed that Chicagoans’ contributions are merely described rather than 
critically evaluated and explained. Or again, a general historian might wish 
that the contributions of the book had been made more explicitly useful 
to him. Such complaints would be asking too much of a pioneering venture 
combining all these interests. Mr. Bonner's book stands out for its con- 
tribution to each of these fields and to an understanding of their interrela- 
tions. There have been other localized studies of special topics. Many 
have been of limited value due to their narrow focus and often dull presenta- 
tion. Professor Bonner has revived the genre by the skill of his writing 
and the breadth of his learning. 

The other parties to this enterprise deserve due credit. The Chicago 
Medical Society subsidized some of the research, but it allowed the his- 
torian to reach his own conclusions, as he must, on “his own responsi- 
bility.” Although his findings about some of the relations of the profes- 
sion and the public will probably raise the blood pressure of some physicians, 
Mr. Bonner has fairly presented materials for an understanding of the 
doctor’s point of view. The Society’s history committee has noted its 
reservations in a preliminary “Statement.” ‘A layman may not always 
appreciate the power that some esoteric factors such as the Code of Medical 
Ethics have on the lives of members of the medical profession.” In spite 
of its disagreement with some of the conclusions, the Committee claims, 
with justifiable pride, that the book is “a new adventure in the writing of 
medical history.” That the volume is available at this time is due to the 
American History Research Center. The Center is to be commended for 
publishing such a distinguished study and for presenting it in an exceedingly 
attractive book. 

ROBERT W. McCCLUGGAGE 
Loyola University, Chicago 
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